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F. GLEASON, { OF TREMONT 


THE MONTH OF JULY. 

JULY opens upon us in all the light and heat of summer. Well 
might the poet speak of this season in glowing terms, and blend 
with his strains, referring to its richness, beauty and melody, the 
praises of that God to whom we must trace them all. As yet, in 
some places, the mower has not stripped the flowery meadow of 
its glory nor have the myriads of green leaves, which present to 
the eye so cheering an aspect, been scorched by the summer’s 
most intense heat; nor do they show signs of that deeay which 
mournfully, but certainly, succeeds to maturity. Still, therefore, 
we gaze on the rich foliage of nature, while the flowers of trees, 
as they appear at different times, should not be suffered to pass 
without notice. Rich indeed is the botanist at this season of the 
year! Though humble be his station, knowledge gives him a 
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property in every flower that meets the eye! Sometimes flowers 
are associated in our minds with some pleasing time or event in 
our past lives. But, however that may be, when we once know a 
flower, our acquaintance is formed for life, and is confirmed. by 
every fresh interview. The flowers of the last month are greatly 
increased by those of this. Catch-fly, columbines, egg-plants, 
French marigolds, veronicas, tuberoses, and many more, appear 
in the gayest beauty of the season. Nor should we dwell merely 
on the most splendid of florid productions; not a few of humble 
grade ask our observation and acquaintance. Watching by the 
sandy hedge-bank, for example, we may admire the beauty of the 
sky-blue flowers of the little speedwell, which last for a consider- 
able time. If we cross a shallow running stream, the brookline 
will catch the eye, remarkable for its bright green leaves and blue 
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flowers. And by the river side we may find in abundance the 
forget-me-not, with its azure flowers. This plant, if taken up with 
a little earth, and placed in a pot standing in water, will thrive in 
almost any situation. And in the deep shade of the wood, we 
meet with the humble woodruff, with its flowers of white. The 
leaves surround the stem, standing out like the rowels of a spur, 
and the plant is sometimes on this account called the wood-rowel. 
Onr artist has depicted a truthful picture of haymaking at this sea- 
son. The busy ones are in the field hurriedly gathering in their 
stock before the approach of a storm, which is slightly indicated in 
the heavens. The field presents a lively appearance, and the dis- 
tant hills and landscape smile in the sunlight. The very air is 
redolent with a grateful perfume, and everything around speaks of 
happiness, activity, content and grateful love. 
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GLAUDE, THE ARTIST: 
RIVALRIES OF ART AND HEART. 


A TALE OF ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE ARTIST’S HOME. 


Guoniovs Iratr! Other lands may contain more hallowed 
scenes or more relics of past renown—may surpass her craggy 
mountain-tops. or her yine-clad plains—may offer more modern 
improvements or a more advanced state of civilized refinement— 
but no country, as a whole, possesses equal attractions to the 
tourist. Rome, solitary upon the gigantic pedestal of her former 
greatness, is still the focus of a mighty denomination, whose 
matin-songs ever welcome the sun as the earth revolves, while its 
vesper hymn peals forth in continual funereal tones to the source 
of light. Venice, the city of the silent, fades away like a queenly 
beauty, enchanting even in decay, and ever the seat of poetry, and 
of passion, and of romance. Naples, whose volcano-illumined 
bay has ever been adored by sons of the easel and of the lyre, even 
as historians worship her lava-buried environs. Florence, where 
liberty first found a home, and where art has ever triumphantly 
reigned. Genoa, which still looks superbly forth upon the sea, as 
if to welcome back her maritime sons, with the High Admiral 
Columbus at their head. Ferrara, the ducal—Bologna, the learned 
—Pestum, the magnificent—Aosta, the picturesque—all, all are 
beheld with lively emotions, and with high delight. Every build- 
ing has its legend, and every locality is rich in historical detail— 
beacons, in fact, upon the pathway of empire, at which the poet, the 
painter, and the politician gaze with wonder and with admiration. 

But to the truce heart, which loves nature in her solitary beauty, 
the shores of Lake Maggiore are more interesting than the crime- 
stained cities to the southward. Ruined amphitheatres, or disman- 
tled castles, or gothic fanes, may fill the mind with vivid images 
of classic glory, or of feudal triumph, or of monastic pageantry ; 
but a lovely and picturesque landscape conjures up those halcyon 
days of pastoral romance, when every thought reflected a hue of 
brightness and of heaven. The lake itself, an azure mirror of 
limpid purity, seems a fitting home for those fabulous nymphs, 
whose mortal beauty derived a charm from the surrounding scenery. 
The picturesque shores, now rising in crags, now gently sloping 
to the water’s edge, form a panorama of rich and variegated land- 
scape, embracing leafy groves where nought disturbs sylvan fnedi- 
tation—villas, the resort of all that is charming in social life—and 
white hamlets, teeming with population, nestled among the man- 
tling foliage. Groves of lemon and of olive trees, vineyardsreeking 
with luxuriousness, and a profusion of wild flowers, complete the 
beauty of the scene, often rendered more attractive by the silvery 
tones of a convent bell, or the gladsome chorus of the vintage 
song. In the background, forest-covered hills rise like protecting 
ramparts, while close behind them the ice-clad Alps rear their 
towering peaks, imparting an increased magnificence to the land- 
scape which they overshadow. 

At the open chamber window of a small cottage on the very 
margin of the lake, overlooking the prospect which we have en- 
deavored to describe, there sat, in the spring of the year 1828, a 
youth who might have seen eighteen summers. Of a slender, yet 
well-formed figure, with olive complexion, and intensely black 
wavy hair, lofty forehead and lustrous eyes, he seemed the beau- 
ideal of manly beauty—while a shade of thoughtfulness, playing 
around his finely-chiselled mouth, gave him an expression of dig- 
nity and of gentleness. His garb was that of a peasant, yet it was 
arranged with an air of picturesque elegance, and any lover of the 
beautiful would have gazed with delight upon him as he sat at the 
window, encircled by a fantastic framework of woodbine, which 
covered the cottage with its ambitious tendrils. 

The name of this young man was Claude Doria—his birth was 
wrapped in mystery—his later life had been a martyrdom of the 
heart. When he was an infant, his mother had come—some said 
from France—and taken possession of their present residence, 
which had been purchased by the village priest, and had endeay- 
ored to educate her son for the church. This the neighboring lads 
had told him, and, as his well-loved mother positively refused to 
give him any particulars about his origin, this was all he knew of 
his own early life. But he did know, that, turning from more 
serious studies, he evinced a strong passion for drawing, and the 
worthy priest, indulging his propensity, the impulse of his genius 
soon directed him to painting. A travelling limner, who re- 
touched the altar-piece of the village-chapel, supplied him. with 
colors, and the pupil soon surpassed his master. His mother at 
first regretted to see her only son forsaking the holy profession 
which she had selected for him ; but the good priest taking an in- 
terest in the lad’s artistic progress, so rich in promise, he was per- 
mitted to indulge his inclination. Claude’s application was in- 
cessant, and as he studied nature, he soon acquired a more pic- 
turesque style of landscape dosign, than the most inventive imagi- 
nation could have fostered. All the surrounding nobles sought 
his pictures, and although their war-impoverished coffers did not 
enable them to pay but small prices, the young artist had already 
more than realized his original ideas of fortune. But fame was 
far ahead on the future pathway of life, and his genius thirsted for 
the galleries of Florence and of Rome, where it might drink at the 
fountain heads of pure art, and be profited. Strong energies lay 


any truant disposition or weariness of his’ quiet home. But how 
could he leave his beloved, his good, his sorrowful mother? He 
hoped—but his hope was faint and saddened. 

The attic chamber in which the youth sat, was filled with evi- 
dences of his taste and of his talents. Sketches adorned the 
walls, a guitar stood ina corner, and on the easel was an unfin- 
ished portrait of his fetes for, although Claude preferred the 
face of nature, he had found that his patrons were more partial to 
their own, upon his canvass. But the palette and brushes now 
lay untouched, and the artist, looking forth upon the lake, gazed 
listlessly upon its placid bosom, which so distinctly mirrored the 
trees and the houses upon its banks, while these objects were 
themselves blushing like happy brides in the empurpled glory of 
an Italia sunset. Slowly, tint after tint faded away, to give 
place to the deep shadows of night, and then—floating mournfully 
and yet sweetly over the waters—came the mellow tones of the 
vesper-bell. Then rose the crescent moon, investing the scene 
with a light more beautiful than that of day, while glittering stars 
came proudly forth upon the deep blue sky, that hung overhead 
like an imperial mantle. Often had Claude witnessed this radiant 
change, yet he now again gazed on it with eager delight, while 
ennobling feelings of admiration thrilled his artist heart. 

The door was opened softly, and his mother entered. Past the 
meridian of beauty-life, no flatterer would have ‘dared to call her 
handsome ; yet, if she had a foe, that foe could but have admired 
the calm and serene expression of her countenance, worn as it was 
with the tide-marks of grief. The coarse and gay might have 
thought that countenance wanting in expression ; but (as a power- 
ful delineator of the sex remarks) there is a stillness in the aspect 
of those who have felt deeply which deceives the common eye— 
rivers are often alike tranquil and profound, in proportion as they 
are remote from the springs which agitated and swelled the com- 
mencement of their course, and by which their waters are still, 
though invisibly supplied. 

The Signora Doria wore a dress of coarse, black bombazine, 
plainly fashioned, with a linen neck-kerchief, white as the fleecy 
clouds which spangle the air on a summer day, and her yet un- 
blanched brown hair was smoothly tucked up beneath the quaint, 
white head-dress of the country. Seeing, as she entered the room, 
that her son was lost in the air-realms of his imagination, she 
waited at the door for a few moments, gazing on him with ma- 
ternal pride. Then, stepping softly to where he sat, she bent over 
and kissed his noble forehead. 

“Thanks, mother miné}” said the awakened artist, gazing ten- 

derly up into his mother’s eyes, from whence his love was radiated 
back. 
“Nay, Claude, I fear that in disturbing your reverie, I inter- 
rupted some sweet dream. It was of one of yonder group of 
maidens, perchance, who are strolling by the margin of the lake. 
Bianca, or—” 

Not so—not so—dearest mother,” interrupted Claude. 

“T am glad to hearit, Claude; but at your age the heart, like 
a lost dove, seeks bondage, and Bianca—” 

“ Name her not,” again interrupted the young man. “ Art is 
my mistress, and so jealous is she, that I cannot think of any 
other. Just now, the stars were the objects of my dreamy thoughts, 
as, one by one, they rent the veil of early night, and struggled 
forth. Some, after twinkling gallantly for a while, paled their 
fires, and vanished—others, mounting high into the ethereal ex- 
panse, increased in brilliancy and in glory.” 

“ And so, my dear boy, you would fain rise in the galaxy of 
art? Well, may the saints prosper you, but it is not the career I 
used to portray for you, when you lay an infant in my arms.” 
And the mother sighed as she spoke. ‘‘ But our supper is on the 
table—let us not seek to unveil the future, but be grateful for the 
present.” 

“‘ Dearest and best,” replied Claude, as he rose from his seat, 
and followed his mother down the narrow staircase. “‘ Sometimes 
I regret that I could not have schooled my wayward heart to the 
discipline of the church, for your sake.” 

“No, my boy, that would have been a sin. But let us eat, and 
then walk over to Father Geronimo’s—that is, if a thunder storm 
does not come up.” 

The room in which they sat down to their frugal evening meal, 
was low-studded, and lighted by two bay windows, divided by 
thick red-oak frames into small squares, filled with coarse, green 
glass. The floor, scrubbed beautifully white, was covered in the 
centre by a small, square Turkey carpet, brilliant in color, al- 
though threadbare in texture. Upon this stood a round oaken 
table, which bore so high a polish that it reflected the humble fare 
which decked it. The high-backed chairs were decked with cush- 
ions of faded crimson damask, while a pair of stools were richly 
embroidered, evidently the work of some accomplish@l needle- 
woman. A looking-glass, in a tarfished, gilded frame, hung for- 
ward at an acute angle over the carved, oaken mantel-tree, beneath 
which gasped the large, antique fireplace, lined with bright red 
bricks, and faced with glazed, Dutch tiles, on which many a holy 
legend was stamped in a blue tint. 

Ere they rose from table, dark clouds obscured the splendor of 
the evening, and soon rapid peals of thunder came reverberating 
from the mountains, to echo in fainter tones around the lake, while 
the lightning blazed in sheeted flame athwart the firmament, or 
shot in long, arrowy darts. The wind came in long, rustling 
blasts, rising with the storm, and soon the heavy masses of clouds 
poured forth torrents of rain, which danced across the sutface of 
the lake, lashing it into a sheet of foam, sparkling with phosphoric 
brilliancy. 

Evening had deepened into night, and the storm raged with 
unabated fury. To Claude the scene was one of majestic interest, 


and while his mother knelt before the picture of “ Our Lady of 


Loretto,” which decked her bed-room, he stood at.an open case- 
ment, enjoying the grandeur of the storm. At length he heard 
the galloping of horses, and while he was pitying any who were 
exposed to the fury of the tempest, a flash of lightning disclosed 
an approaching carriage. It was drawn by four horses, and the 
two postilions had apparently lost all control over their steeds, 
for they were crying loudly for help. 

Without an instant’s hesitation, Clande rushed out into the 
road, evidently determined to stop the terrified animals in their 
mad career. But he arrived too late. Just before reaching the 
cottage, the carriage, swayed to and fro, had been dashed against 
a tree on the roadside. The shock threw the postilions to the 
ground, and the horses dashed on faster than before, carrying with 
them the fore wheels, which had become disengaged from the 
vehicle. As Claude came up, a door was opened, and a young 
man sprang out. 

“ We are overturned, your excellency,” he said, to some one 
remaining in the carriage. 

“T know that,” answered a gruff voice; “ but are we on the 
road—can you see any houses—any people ?” 2 

“Here is a young man, your excellency, and the open door of a 
house is visible through the darkness.” Then addressing Claude: 
“‘Come, my friend, and aid me in assisting the Marquis de Bonani 
from his carriage.” 

Claude willingly complied, and the marquis was soon upon terra 
firma. He was so muffled up that he could scarcely walk, but 
accepted the young man’s kind invitation, and accompanied him 
to the cottage, where the signora greeted him with a cordial 
welcome. 

“ Thanks, good people,” said he, when he had disembarrassed 
himself of his many outer garments. “I believe I am uninjured. 
Where are the postilions? Hasten back to the carriage, Ernest, 
or the varlets will rob it—perhaps it was their intention.” 

“ Alas, sir,” remarked Claude, “the poor fellows lay insensible 
as I passed them, and I only hope we may find them alive.” 

“Well,” was the cold reply. ‘‘I am not injured, and my sec- 
retary can remove my valuables from the carriage, whilst you 
philanthropically succor the postilions.” 

The young men went out again into the storm, and, to Claude’s 
great joy, met the unlucky Jehus, sorely bruised, but with whole 
bones. ‘They were bemoaning their fate, and declared that they 
must follow their runaway horses. 

“Never mind,” exclaimed the young stranger. ‘ You will find 
them safe enough at the stable-door, and must return for us to- 
morrow—that is, if the carriage be not too much damaged for ser- 
vice. Meanwhile, here is some silver to buy plasters with.” 

The poor fellows left with a profusion of thanks, and Claude 
could but contrast the generosity of the secretary with the selfish- 
ness of his lord. 

“Now for the coffers—but, my kind host, what is your name ?” 

“Claude Doria.” 

“ And that matronly signora is—” 

“My mother—the only relative I possess.” 

“An orphan myself, Signor Claude, I envy you a mother’s 
care. Now let me introduce myself as Ernest Devrille, a young 
diplomatist of high hopes and small means, on my way to Rome, 
with the Marquis de Bonani, ambassador from France. Now let 
us take him his valuables.” 

This frank, cordial greeting won Claude’s heart, and they soon 
returned to the cottage, laden with baggage. The signora was 
alone, but pointed to the door of her room, which was on the lower 
floor, saying : 

“The marquis asked for a place to sleep in, and I have given 
him yonder room. He desired me, when this young man returned, 
to request him to bring in his portmanteaus.” 

Claude moved towards the door with Ernest, but as the latter 
laid his hand on the latch, he appeared to recollect something, 
and turning, said : 

“ Thanks, Signor Clande, but you had better deposit your bur- 
then here. The marquis has rather a mysterious toilet, that he 
may the better conceal his years, and does not like to have strange 
witnesses.” 

Claude deposited the portmanteaus which he was carrying, but 
regretted, when Ernest came back for them, to bear the Marquis 
petulantly reproving him for delay. 

“ And now, dear mother, you have given up your room to the 
minister, let me relinquish mine to the secretary ?”’ 

“No, no, Claude. You may already have taken cold, and the 
young man can sleep here before a good fire, while you enjoy 
repose.” 

This plan did not suit the young artist, and gaining his point— 
he always gained his points—he had the pleasure, when Ernest 
re-appeared, of escorting him up stairs, and bidding him use the 
stndio-chamber as if it were his own. Then, ascending by a lad- 
der to a low garret overhead, he wrapped himself in his cloak, lay 
down upon a spare mattress, and was scon sound asleep. 

No sooner was all hushed in repose, than the signora, putting 
on her mantle, left the house, and repaired to the residence of the 
village priest, at whose door she knocked loudly. In a few mo- 
ments the good old man made his appearance, for his slumbers 
were often disturbed by calls to administer the sacrament, but he 
was evidently surprised at the appearance of his present visitor. 
Hastening past him, the signora threw herself upon a chair, and 
her concealed emotion found vent in floods of tears. At length, in 
reply to the kind entreaties of the astonished priest, she sobbed 
out : 

“T have seen him again—nay, he is within my house.” 

“Who?” 

“Who, holy father? Who eclse.could thus agitate my heart ? 
Who could sead me thus hither to ask your counsel, but Bonani— 
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my friend, my lover, my husband, ay, and my deceiver. And 
yet, wretch, deceiver, villain that he is, he won my youthful affee- 
tions—he is the father of my Claude.” — 

But we cannot uiveil the secrets of the confessional, and must 
not now unfold the trials of that stricken heart, which sought the 
balm of religious counsel. It was late ere the signora returned, 
calmer than when she had left home, but unable to sleep, for she 
felt that it would be hard to conceal her feelings on the morrow. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE DEPARTURE. 


Morwino dawned, and Ernest, rising from his humble couch, 
knew not which to admire most—the exquisite landscape without, 
or the pictures around him. A deep, warm glow pervaded the 
heavens, through which clouds of every form were sailing listlessly 
along, while the beams of the rising sun illumined the shores of 
the lake, casting long, bright shadows down into the erystal tide. 
Glistening drops hung in prismatic radiance from tree, and shrub, 
and flower, but all other traces of the last night’s tempest had 
vanished. The bells of the convent pealed forththeir matin chime, 
and then the melodious chant of the nuns came vibrating upon 
the breeze, mingling with the gladsome carols of the feathered 
throng. 

Equally attractive to the young diplomatist were the works of 
art which decked his chamber, and which denoted no ordinary 
genius. The landscape without was faithfully reproduced, in 
every hue of day. Morn’s rosy tint—the splendor of noon and of 
evening twilight—and the calm quict of moonlight, were alike 


beautifully portrayed, while on other canvasses were the summer 


tempest, and the bridal garb of winter. Ernest was himself en- 
thusiastically devoted to art, and he felt that he was gazing upon 
the works of a master, who blended colors with the pencil as a 
musical composer harmonizes notes to the ear. While feasting 
his eyes, there was a tap at the door, and Claude entered. 

“ Good morrow, sir,” he modestly said. ‘‘ Can I promote your 
comfort by ministering to your toilet ?”’ 

“ Thanks, kind host,”’ was the reply, “but I am arranged, and 
return your greeting. Iever awake betimes, and, indeed, I had 
promised myself a stroll, but I see the beauties of nature so fairly 
portrayed within doors, that I cannot be tempted out.” 

“ You flatter,” answered Claude, a crimson blush stealing over 
his face. “The productions of my untutored pencil must seem 
indifferent indeed to one who has seen the wonders of the French 
galleries ; but I thought you might Hike a walk before breakfast, 
in order to gain an appetite for our humble fare.” 

“ Tell me, first,” inquired Ernest, “are these exquisite pictures 
really yours ?”’ 

“ These studies are, sir, and I wish they were better.” 

“Better! Nothing could be more lifelike. But in what acad- 
emy did you study—who was your instructor ?” 

“Come ont, sir, and I will introduce you to my master—will 
show you the masterpieces of my academy. Nature—her works ! 
On every side are models of beauty, exquisite outlines, charming 
blendings of color.” And the two young men, descending the 
staircase, walked along the shores of the lake, Claude, pointing 
out new beauties at nearly every step, for Ernest to admire. 

On they strolled, and soon they discovered in each other—dif- 
ferent as had been their walks in life—a congeniality of sentiment, 
and that devotion for art which is like the mystic tie of freemasonry, 
uniting strangers by abond of brotherhood. Each briefly narrated 
his history, his happiness, his hopes. And before they returned 
to the cottage, a friendship had been formed, destined to endure 
for life—one of those beautiful alliances of trusting hearts, rare as 
are the flowers of the aloe, which unfold their charms but once in 
acentury. Happy, thrice happy, are they who enjoy the rarity. 

Entering the cottage, they found the breakfast-table laid, while 
the marquis was pacing the room. He was rather under the usual 
stature, with a pompous carriage, and overbearing manner, espe- 
cially to those whom he considered his inferiors. His sallow face 
had a careworn, avaricious look, while there was an air of cunning 
about his gray eyes, produced by their downcast glances, and the 
overhanging of thick lashes, as if he made it a practice to screen 
their tell-tale glances from hostile observation. Large curling 
moustaches, and a full beard, almost obscured his thin lips, which 
were protruded by false teeth. 

“Well, Ernest,” he broke ont (speaking in tones somewhat like 
the notes of a worn-out flageolet), “is the carriage badly injured ?” 

“ Indeed, your excellency, I have not been near it.” 

“* And where have you been, pray ?” 

“Taking a walk,” stammered the young man, who evidently 
felt ashamed of his position ; “ but I will at once go and ascertain 
the extent of the damage 7” and he left. Claude was about to fol- 
low him, but the marquis stopped him. 

“Stay, young man. I hear you have some paintings up stairs, 
and I wislto see them.” 

Claude ushered him up stairs, and he began to examine the 
paintings with a critical air that made the young artist feel any- 
thing but comfortable.” 

“ Good—fair—well drawn,” he deigned at last to remark, and 
continued at times'to endorse this laconic approval, as he paced 


- up and down the little chamber, with his left hand on his hip. At 


last, to Claude’s delight, they were summoned to the table, and 
went down stairs. The marquis sat down as if at his own board, 
and commenced eating the fresh eggs, new bread, and other coun- 
try fare provided by the signora. Claude evidently did not fancy 
this conduct, but just then Ernest returned. 

“ Well,” said the marquis, “ what of the carriage ?” , 

“The axle is broken, but a smith is already busily engaged in 
repairing it.” 


“Very well,” replied the marquis, and he continued his repast. 
When he had concluded, he leaned back in his chair, using“a gold 
toothpick. ‘‘ Ernest,” he continued, “this young man has some 
very nice pictures up stairs.” 

“Nice, your excellency!”” exclaimed the secretary. “I should 
pronounce them admirable! In my humble opinion, they display 
rare merit.” 

“ Yes; they are meritorious. “Indeed, Ernest, I think them su- 
perior to the productions of your Parisian friend, Margry—the 
ungrateful dog. He only painted portraits, but this young man is 
equally adept in transferring landscapes to canvass.” 

“ True, your excellency ; but,” and Ernest spoke even more 
deferentially than was his wont, ‘‘ Margry’was not ungrateful.” 

“Not ungrateful, sir! Did I not patronize the young dauber, 
and then, when I wished him to accompany me to Rome, he plead- 
ed a love affair. But I do not wish to discuss it. I say, he was 
ungrateful.” And the marquis, rising from the table, again 
ascended the staircase. 

“So goes the world,” remarked Ernest, after the marquis had 
gone. “True, my lord did buy a picture of Margry, for which 
he paid him half of its value ; and then, because my friend would 
not sacrifice everything—above all, the socicty of her whom he 
loved—and go with us to Rome, why—he is ungrateful.” 

“True, you said,” remarked the signora. “ Alas, young man, 
truth is seldom found in real life, and justice is ever blind. But 
Claude, my boy, you have a visitor up stairs, perhaps a patron. 
Go up, and do the honors.” 

“Yes, mother of mine.* But let me wait until Ernest has fin- 
ished his breakfast.” 

Going up into his studio, the marquis wished to see him sketch 
and paint. Claude complied, and before dinner had composed a 
pretty landscape, introducing a likeness of Ernest into the fore- 
ground. His facility of execution, and exquisite coloring, evi- 
dently pleased the marquis, who could really appreciate artistic 
talent, if he could not respect artists. At last, he went to the 
easel, and said : 

“Young man! I am on my way to Rome, and wish to obtain 
sketches of the finest monuments of her ancient glory, for my gal- 
lery at Paris. Your style pleases me—you please me—and I will 
take you with me, if you consent, paying you the same salary I 
pay Ernest here, with whom you seem to have become quite 
friendly already. You can have until night to decide, and now, 
Ernest, come down stairs with me. I have some despatches to 
write.” 

They descended, and left Claude astonished, as he was delighted. 
Rome! It had been the goal of the young artist’s desires—the 
ocean to the river of his thoughts; but now that the means of 
getting there, and of subsistence after his arrival, were offered to 
him, he hesitated. It would be necessary to leave his mother, 
who had so long and so kindly watched over him, and who had 
sacrificed everything for his welfare. 

Meanwhile the marquis had repeated his offer to the signora, 
and she had ascended into the studio. To her experienced eye, 
the workings of her son’s heart, indicated by his countenance, 
were easily divined, and her noble nature at once led her to cloak 
her own feelings. She felt that, dear to her as her son was, he 
was destined to occupy a high rank in his profession, if he could 
profit by the advantages offered. Above all, the Marquis de 
Bonani was no stranger to her, although she had given no token 
of recognition, and she felt that Claude could honorably accept 
the aid offered as a caprice, but really due as a right. 

“Accept the offer, Claude,” and her face was clothed with 
smiles as she spoke; “‘go to Rome with the marquis, and hasten 
back when you have become a great artist, provided you do not 
forget your old mother.” 

“Forget my mother!” exclaimed the youth with vehemence. 
“Devoted as Iam to art, I would rather burn my palette, dear 
mother, than think you really entertained such a thought.” 

“Nay, dear Claude, I was but jesting. And now, my dear 
boy, let us ¥o to Father Geronimo, ere you give an answer to the 
marquis. The good old priest has ever given much good advice, 
and it would be wrong for you to take such an important step 
without consulting him.” 

Arm in arm, and with many promises of continued attachment, 
the mother ond son walked to the vicarage, where they found the 
priest in his garden, reading his breviary. The signora related 
the offer of the marquis, and solicited advice. 

“Let the young man go,” said Father Geronimo. “I can dis- 
cern a providential hand in this, and Claude may thus be able to 
repair a great wrong.” 

“ Wrong!” exclaimed Claude. 

“No, no!” replied the priest, who was warned by a glance from 
the signora. ‘ Except it be wrong for your genius to be confined 
and t up in this hamlet, when at Rome you can have such 
facilities. Surely it is wrong, if you do not profit by this oppor- 
tunity.” 

This quieted a momentary apprehension that had been awak- 
ened in the young man’s mind, and he replied : 

“ But would it not be wrorg for me to leave my dear mother?” 

“ You are a good son, Claude,” said the signora, “and now 
can give mea crowning proof of your love by embracing this 
opportunity. Father Geronimo will be here, and you know that 
his care has protected me since—when you were but an infant—I 
came here to reside.” 

Claude’s objections could not withstand the united pleadings of 
the priest and his mother, while his enthusiastic love of arturged 
him to accept the offer. Returning to the cottage, he soon packed 
his scanty wardrobe, while his mother gave him much good advice 
and counsel. At length the hour of departure approached, and 
the signora pressed her son to her heart, while he, with eyes 
bathed in tears, assured her of his devotion. 


‘Farewell !” 

The carriage rolied along, and Claude gazed as if for the last 
time upon the scenes through which they passed—all familiar to 
him from infancy—and now glowing brightly in the golden sun- 
set, as if in mockery of his departure. They recalled painfully 


«to his memory all the careless and happy pastime of his boyhood, 


and every one recalled some pi«2sing recollections of his mother. 
Soon, new objects met his eye, and his unhackneyed heart found 
much to admire, as they rolled along through the fertile fields of 
Lombardy. And it was with rapture, as they entered Milan, that 
the enthusiastic young artist gazed at the cathedral, with its hun- 
dred pinnacles of white marble, and the three thousand statues of 
the same material, reposing placidly in the full light of the moon. 
The home he had left was desolate and cheerless without his 
smile, but he had lost sight of his mother to admire new objects. 
So it ever is with man; and yet Claude Doria loved his mother 
as well as mother could be loved by a first-born son. a 

On, on they journeyed, and as they approached Florence, the 
centre of letters and of arts, nature became even more beautiful 
and ornate, although lacking the majesty of Claude’s home. 
Hedges of laurel divided the fields, on which grew rows of grace- 
ful elm-trees, festooned by the graceful vine, while beneath was 
the verdant millet, its rich ears nodding in the breeze. Old cas- 
tles, picturesque in their decay, crowned the hill-tops ; villas, sur- 
rounded by cypress trees, nestled in the vales ; and the peasantry, 
with embrowned yet beautiful features, and clad in their quaint, 
bright-colored costumes, added to the interest of the scene. 

The marquis paid but little attention to this rare panorama, as 
they hurried along, for he had no idea of the beautiful, nor had he 
in his composition any of that delicacy of feeling, without which 
man is not human. Generally, he slept all the way, and the two 
young men were thus left to the full enjoyment of each other’s 
society. 

Ernest was a true Italian, in appearance and manner ; his black 
hair clustered over an olive complexion, and the serious expres- 
sion of his countenance was softened by the fricndly look of his 
gleaming eyes. Yet Claude soon discovered that he possessed a 
serenity of temper, an extent of information, an energy of deci- 
sion and a freedom from bigotry, rarely found ina Roman. His 
father had been secretary to the Pope’s Legate at Paris, and the 
young man, cradled in diplomacy, and master of several lan- 
guages, was a desirable secretary for the marquis—indeed, he had 
been recommended to take him by the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The tone and polish of the young man’s manners, the easy grace 
of his conversation, and the readiness of his wit, were not less 
remarkable than the stores of useful information which he had 
amassed, and which he ever held in readiness. 

At Florence, the marquis determined to make a short stay, and 
requested Claude to copy one of the master-pieces in the Martelli 
Palace. All day he toiled at his easel, and in the evening, arm- 
and-arm with Ernest, he strolled along the beautiful banks of the 
Arno, repeating the mellifluous strains of Dante or of Tasso. 

One morning, Claude having finished his copy, thought that he 
would visit the Strozzi gallery, of which Ernest had spoken in 
terms of high praise. It was, indeed, a magnificent collection of 
pictures, and the young artist could but envy those who were 
copying some of them. One thus employed, was concealed behind 
his canvass, so that Claude did not see who it was until he had 
arrived against the easel. The artist at the same moment turned 
his head, and each started with surprise. 

“ Claude !” 

“ Ernest!” 

“ And can it be,” said the former, “ that you, dear Ernest, are 
an artist? Ah, you rogue! You have been talking to me about 
painting, and apparently listening with reverence to my accounts 
of what I could do, and yet you were all the time laughing in 
your sleeve. O, Ernest, how you have blinded me.” 

“Forgive me,” replied Ernest, grasping Claude’s hand, and 
pressing them between his own, while his face was covered with 
blushes. “I have not deceived you. Iam no artist.” 

“ But this copy,” interrupted Claude. 

“ Ah, my friend, examine it, and you will perceive that it is 
not the work of even a student. No, dear Claude, I have experi- 
enced so much gratification in conversing with you upon art, that 
I longed to be able to take a palette, and transfer my thoughts to 
canvass. And if you have surprised me in what was intended to 
surprise you, forgive me.” 

“Nay, dear Ernest,” exclaimed Claude, “I only spoke in jest 
and I am rejoiced at this new alliance of art between us. Surpass 
me, and I shall rejoice at your success.” 

“ The idea,” said Ernest, “is almost ridiculous; but if we are 
to be rivals, let the rivalry be worthy of our art.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


CLEARNESS OF THE NORTHERN SEAS. 


Nothing can be more surprising and beautiful than the singular 
clearness of the water of the northern seas. As we passed slowly 
over the surface, the bottom, which was here in general of white 
sand, was clearly visible from twenty to twenty-five fathoms. 
During the whole course of the tour I made, nothing appeared to 
me so extraordinary as the immense recesses of the ocean, un- 
ruffled by the slightest breeze, the gentle splashing of the oars 
searcely disturbing it. Where the bottom was sandy, the different 
kinds of esterise, echmi, and even the smallest shells, appeared at 
the greatest depth conspicuous to the eye; and the water scemed, 
in some measure, to have a magnifying power, by enlarging the 
objects like a telescope, and bringing them seemingly nearer. 
Though moving on a level surface, itgseemed almost as if we 
were ascending the heivht under us, and whemiwe passed over its 
summit, Waicu rose in appearance, to within a few feet of our 
boat, and came again to the descent, which én ‘this side was sud- 
denly perpendicuiar, and overlooking a watery gulf ‘as we passed 
gently over the point of it, seemed almost as if we had thrown 
ourselves dowr this precipice; the illusion, from the clearness of 
the deep, producing sudden start—Racords of the 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EXERCISE FOR CHILDREN. 

Nothing is more conducive to the health of youth than good 
and well-followed physical exercise. Among other very admirable 
modes, is that of the wand, as represented in the cut below, and 
to the right of this page. The wand for this p should be 

ight and smooth, but not of a nature to bend. It is first to be 
en hold of near the extremities, by each hand, with the knuckles 


outward, as shown in fig. 2; then raised to the perpendicular po- * 


EXERCISES WITH THE WAND. 


sition of fig. 3, the right hand being uppermost: the left then 
takes its place. This should be performed rapidly for some time. 
From the position fig. 3, the wand is to be raised above the head, 
as shown in fig. 4; it is then to be passed behind, as in fig. 5; 
and, finally, returned into the first position of the wand, by a re- 
verse position of the arms, as in fig. 6. It would be a work of 
supererogation for us to attempt to describe the game of battle- 
dore and shuttlecock. Who among our readers, old or young, 


Biz 


WATER-CARRIER OF QUITO. 


has not participated in this de- 
lightful house game as represented 
in the engraving given at the top 
of the page herewith ? It is a gen- 
tle and noiseless exercise, at least 
comparatively so, and is usually 
engaged in by one of either sex, 
whose aim is to keep the shuttle- 
cock as long as possible in the air 
without its falling to the ground. 

Above may also be found a 
representation of a water car- 
rier of Quito. The aguaderos of 
Quito are a poor people, of a very 
inferior condition to that of the 
water carriers of Europe. At 
Quito an aguadero is classed with 
the lowest of the population, and 
is hardly more ed than if 
he were a beast of burden. The 
jar, in which the water is con- 
tained, is of considerable weight, 
holding not less than 18 or 20 
gallons, and the aguadero, who is 
constantly obliged to set it down 
and lift it up, could not «arry a 
burthen of this nature on his head 
orarms. Suspended to his shoul- 
ders it would drag him down. 
He has sought over his whole 
person the most solid point of 
ay and one most favorable 
to free action of his limbs ; it 
is doubtful whether a mathemati- 
cian or mechanic could have cho- 
sen better, althougk the position 
is a recom- 
pense, he receives the stgallest of 


BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK. 


The Tobacco Plant, here sketched, eannot be said to be a rare 
one, seeing that, in one shape or another, it is in everybody’s 


mouth ; yet its physical characters, in the living state, are by no - 


means popularly known. The plant is an annual, and a native 
of America. The illustration represents that species of it which 
is principally used. Some say the name tobacco was derived 


THE TOBACCO PLANT. 


from Tabaco, a province of Yucatan, where the Spaniards first 
found it; others derive it from the island of Tobago; and Hum- 
boldt asserts that the word belongs to the ancient lan of St. 
Domingo, and that it applies, not to the herb, but to the tube 
through which it is smoked. It is generally supposed that the 
plant was brought from Virginia or South America. 


The aceompanying illustration represents the reverse of an an- 
cient Cross or ey found in Ireland. This curious specimen 
of ancient art was discovered in a highly sculptured stone coffin in 
a churchyard near Cork, containing also the usual reliques. The 
obverse of the Cross gives a representation of the Crucifixion, 
with “ixx1” over the head of the Saviour; on the limbs of the 


EXERCISES WITH THE WAND. 


Cross are the first words of the penitent thief, “‘ DoMINE MEMENTO 
meEI.” Three skeletons were in the coffin: the Cross was lying 
on the breast of one ; the head of another was lying at the feet, as 
if decapitated during life. There was nothing remarkable about 
skeleton. is archiepiscopal, and is ascribed 

the antiquaries of Cork to a very early period: it is of bronze, 
was originally gilt. 


ANCIENT CROSS FOUND AT CORK. 


THE BARBEL. 

The Barbel is a well made, 
handsome, and powerful fish, very 
active and vigorous; quite the 
sort of a fellow to try the strength 
of the an the 
dexterity of his hand. Heis very 
fond. of rapid waters which run 
over a stony bottom, and will lie 
for a long time in a boiling cur- 
rent under shelving banks near 
old stone walls and piles, or about 
sunken trees or old timber. In 
these sorts of places the larger 
fish are generally to be found; 
and as the barbel dreads alike 
fiery heats or extreme cold, he 
commonly lies near the bottom, 
and haunts the deepest parts of 
the stream. The'barbel is grega- 
rious, and is to be found in many 

_of our rivers; but in England the 
Trent and. the Thameé® are 
haps better supplied with this fish 
than any other British streams. 
Stories have been told of the bar- 
bel having attained a weight of 
fifteen or twetity pounds; but 
these are ‘instances* of very, very 
rare occurrence, as he seldom ex- 
ceeds eight or teii-pounds; and 
even this is deemed a very = 
size, and: by ho means usual. 
Thesé fish spawn early in June. 

. They deposit their eggs on the sur- 
face of stonés in the narrowest and 

_ most rapid parts of the stream. 
It is's that he never casts 
spawn till his fifth er sixth year. 
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THE SPOTTED SNIPE—SCOLOPAX GRISEA. 


THE WOODCOCK AND SNIPE. 

Soge a Swiss journalist,—On a fine, mild morning, before sun- 
rise, I set forth with my gun on my shoulder. Morning on our 
mountains is a glorious spectacle. rays, glancing along the 
earth, were dinging the pointed grass. A few violets were already 
opening in the hedgerows. Vegetation was springing up, joying 
in the warm and moist southeast wind which had been estes 
for some days, and which I heard trembling in the distance along 
the crests of the waves as it tossed them, one by one, upon the 
salt seashore. I was drawing nearer and nearer to the seashore, 
when I “15 I saw something fall.and roll behind a thicket of 
brambles. I fired, and ran up. What glory! my shot in scatter- 
ing, had wounded a couple. of birds. my game, and, 
eager to display it, carried my prize to my wife.—“ beautiful 
birds !” cried ; “and unknown in the country, too!” she 


YOUNG WOODCOCK. 


added, after having examined them. “ Perhaps the first couple of 
this variety ever found here. Nothing less than the spotted snipe, 
in their bridal plumage.”—“ What !”’ lied I, “a rara avis—a 
rare bird! And you knew them so quick! How? by what 
signs.” —“ Are they not mounted on stilts—furnished with three 
front and one posterior toe, all four of which they place on the 
ground, and withdraw, to allow them to frequent rivers or marshes, 
to walk upon the quicksands and shaking mud, and to extract from 
the long grass and reeds which conceal worms and little molluscas 
their nourishment. The plumage, mottled with varied shade, 
from white to brown and black; marked with undulations and 
crescents, also belongs, with different modifications, to the entire 
family called Scolopar.”” She then attempted to explain to me 


COMMON WOODCOCK—SCOLOPAX RUSTICOLA. 


the particular differences between 
the genus of woodcock and that 
of snipe. She told me that, 
among other characteristics, with 
the greater part of woodcocks, 
the middle toe is attached to the 
outer toe by a slight membrane, 
which never happens in the other 
species. I examined carefull 

¢ greenish feet of the birds 1 
had just brought in—I raised 
them in the air: the middle and 
outer toe were slightly palmated. 
- “Yet you said these birds were 

snipes.” —““Yes ; the only varie- 

~ ty which has this character ; 
which makes it approach two 
other kinds, the calidris and 
woodcock. The wrinkles at the 
base of the beak, the little mem- 
brane on the foot, ranks your 
prize in the species, rare in Eu- 
rope, but common in the United 
ists one, grisea, 
another, the calidris snipe, and 
another, the ‘yom snipe. Your 
birds have these names, and 
others besides, thanks to their 
winter and summer garbs. All 
of them inhabit or seek moist 
lands. With their slender bills, 
more or less cylindrical, longer or shorter, in which the nostril 
traces a furrow, which approaches the point more or less, they all 
search the mud to draw out of it their animated prey. All walk 
on the marshes, following the courses of rivers, the shores of lakes, 
or those of vast seas, with their long legs more or less destitute of 
feathers. These slight differences not only separate species, but 
kinds, in which nomenclators get bewildered. If we come to va- 
rieties of plumage, the two predominant colors, white and black, 
are often united with reddish tints, and arich chestnut brown. At 
different seasons, and different ages, the same individual, there- 
fore, changes his dress. Every scientific man, in 
a new plumage, sees a new name, and the scolo- 
pax in his summer dress has a different title from 
that which designates him in his plain winter 
overcoat. From Wilson, I learn that these birds, 
of which only one or two individuals have been 
found in Europe, reach the shores of New Jersey 
early in April in numerous flocks; thence they 
go to build in the north, whence they return in 
the month of July and the beginning of August. 
These snipes, the most numerous in the United 
States, where their flesh is most esteemed, fly in 
troops, often very high. They form into bodies, 
divide, re-unite, and multiply their evolutions 
over the marshes, and alight in such numbers, 
and so close ther, that a single discharge has 
been known to kill eighty-five of them. From 
the midst of a salt marsh they will spring sudden- 
ly into the air, whirling as they ascend, emitting 
a sharp whistle, fly, tarn, come down again, re- 
ascend, and finally alight again in dense clouds 
on the same low grounds and sand banks, where 
are found the numerous snails which fatten them, 
and make them, in the month of September, the 
favorite game of sportsmen. On the approach 
of winter the spotted snipe migrate to a southern 
climate.” —My shot had furnished my wife with 
two very t poe models, and I conceived a taste 
for a kind of study which became common to us. 
I knew that the woodcock, even when it sojourns 
in a country, migrates, according to the seasons: 
from the mountain to the plain in autumn; and, 
in the spring, from the plains to the woody 
shores, where it builds in dry places. Seeking 7 
refuge by day in the deep woods, it turns up the 
fallen leaves for the insects to be found beneath. At night it 
abandons these shady retreats, and seeks the springs, to moisten 
its bill, and plunge leisure] y into the softearth. Sportsmen assign 
a strange stupidity to this bird, and profit by its daily excursions 
in the morning and evening twilight, to set snares for it; snares 
in which it is always taken; nets in which it is constantly entan- 

led. Cuvier me of its compressed head and large eyes placed 
in the back of it, which give it the singularly stupid air which its 
habits do not belie. I was no less curious to study the instincts 
of this bird closely, convinced that I should discover in it some 
traits of that admirable instinct with which God inspires every- 
thing that breathes. I watched a couple of woodcocks when they 
flew into our thickets, I saw them practise, behind the bushes those 
tricks which disconcert the sportsman; I heard their frou, frou, 
frou, when pursued ; the prolonged whistling they utter when they 
rise on high to fall so suddenly ; for, particularly 
in the daytime their flights are very short, all this 
without knowing any more of their habits than 
a neighbor had taught me. According to him, 
woodcock and snipe were becoming scarcer ; his 
father formerly killed a dozen, for every pair 
now-a-days. He explained this diminution of the 
species by the increase of lux in the northern 
countries where these birds build solargely. “If 
the flesh of woodcock, which is dry and meagre, 
is little thought of,” said my neighbor, “on the 
other hand, people are very fond of the eggs.” 
And he affirmed that they did not build in our 
climate. From:this moment the height of 4 
ambition was to find one of their nests—and 


buried under the shade of a secular hedge, where 
the leaves of fifty autumns formed athick, humid, 
and silent carpet, I discovered, among the roots 
of an old stump, on the dry gravel, a nest of with- 
ered leaves and long blades of grass, carelessly 
joined. There were four oblong eggs, clouded 
with dull undulations on a grayish red ee I 
had great difficulty to get a glimpse of them, for 
the motherscarcely left them, and -sat down at 
my approach, unwilling to leave them. Some 
say this is pure stupidity, others that the wood- 
cock is dazzled by daylight, and it is in fact a 
twilight bird; but my wife did ample honor to 
this maternal conduct, which takes the place of 
courage with the feeblest creatures. I studied 
the litter I had discovered, and often saw the 
male bird sitting beside his companion, their bills 


succeeded. In a little, well-sheltered clearing, - 


GREAT SNIPE—SCOLOPAX MAJOR. 


resting on each other’s backs. I saw the father and mother de- 
scend into the thicket, and the young, which left the nest as soon 
as they were hatched, running along, covered with a fine down, to 
meet the old birds, whose approach was announced by a twit! 
twit! twit! repeated with great velocity, and such power that it 
was audible to a very great distance. An ancient author asserts 
that the woodcock, to save its progeny, carries it away in its bill— 
a strange assertion, which must be seen to be believed; the flexi- 
ble bill of the bird seems to be very ill adapted to this act of de- 
votion. My wife said that an English writer had affirmed that 


COMMON SNIPE—SCOLOPAX GALLINAGO. 


he had seen the woodcock flying away with its young clinging to 
its back. Another says that it grasps them with its feet. At last, 
one day I took possession of the little family, which was almost 
accustomed to my — but the male escaped me with one of 
the little ones which could fly, though the feathers had scarcely 
emerged from their quills. Pressing the birdling between his 
long bill and breast, the father carried it off with such speed that I 
was forced to abandon it, having enough to do to secure the mother 
and the rest of the clutch, which I fortunately did. My efforts to 
take a double snipe—as some call them—were vain ; one neighbor, 
more fortunate with his gun, procured us several, near!y as large 
as the woodcock, and our collection was enriched by them. The 
tongue of the snipe seems expressly made to pierce the worms on 
which it feeds. But why those little hollows at the extremity of 
the bill, which wither and disappear as soon as life has left them ? 
Is it not the seat of a sense to which we are strangers? It may 
be that there is some resemblance between this singularity of the 
bill, and the wonderful instinct which causes the woodcock and 
snipe, constantly engaged in piercing the earth, never to do so in 
vain, and constantly to secure their prey—serving the same pur- 
pose as the sporting dog’s nose, in scenting its prey. 


YOUNG OF THE COMMON SNi?b. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE PILGRIM’S RETURN. 


BY T. BUCHANAN READ. 


The pilgrim feet, accustomed long to roam, 
Obey the heart which seeks its early home; 
To these fair valleys and abundant farms, 

I turn once more as to @ parent’s arms; 

Fond arms that fold as in the old embrace, 
While welcome lights the dear maternal face! 


No more for me the jostling town invites,. 

The garish days and fever-Leated nights ; 

The bright saloons where hectic pleasure glows 
In splendid prisons, and mid gilded woes ; 

Where gloats the gas-flame o’er estates in lace, 
While the near street lamp lights a starving face; 
Where at the casement, looking out or in, 

You still may gaze on vanity and sin, 

And find not always your discernment nice, 

Can say which side is folly and which vice. 


O, rural nature, in thy aspect beams 

The light I elsewhere only find in dreams! 
While friends grow cold, or, worse, prove insincere, 
Thy st F year by year; 
Thy placid smile no cunning malice hides, 

But through all seasons still thy truth a Jides. 
Low at thy feet, no other wish is mine, 

Let me sit down and hear thy voice divine, 

And humbly listen till my soul shall be 

Filled with a music only learned of thee; 

Till all thy forms within my spirit beam 

As deep as clouds within a summer stream. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
THE BELLE OF THE SEASON. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


ifast friendship bl 


Saratoca Sprines have been the locale of more matrimonial 
and love intrigues than perhaps any other portion of this country. 
Being the annual resort of a vast number of fashionable people 
from all parts of the United States, during the summer months, a 
great many beaux and belles are constantly being thrown together 
here, and coquetry in its most undisguised garb is constantly ap- 
parent to the most casual observer. Why the village of Saratoga, 
aside from the advantages of the peculiar spring water to be had 
here, was ever chosen as a place of fashionable resort, I am at a 
loss to account :—low, sandy and dusty, with not one natural at- 
traction, it is still the “watering” place of America. But to our 
story. 

It is in the very height of the fashionable season that we would 
have the reader go with us to this inland town of Saratoga. It 
was throaged with the gay, liberal Southerners; the frank and 
manly Westerners ; the shrewd, but cultivated, New Englanders ; 
and was, in short, the resort of fashion and beauty. The belles, 
this season, were numerous, and the beaux as numerous; every 
means of recreation and employment were pressed into the service, 
and Saratoga was in all its noontide glory. Of course, every 
season has its belle, par excellence, though there may be twenty 
fair girls who claim and merit the title; yet there is always one 
who must be, and is considered, the belle. And such was Clara 
Howard, of the season to which we refer. It required no argu- 
ment to prove this. You had only to observe how every eye fol- 
lowed her movements—how every gallant strove to anticipate her 
slightest wish. If she mounted her horse by her father’s side, for 
a short ride up to the “lake ”—a beautiful, clear sheet of water, a 
few miles from the Springs—the army of gallant eyes that watched 
her was almost innumerable. 

Well, Clara was a fine, noble-spirited, and most lovely girl; 
spoiled, to be sure, by being a beauty, or rather spoiled by the 
unbounded admiration that her beauty and extraordinary intelli- 
gence commanded for her. She was a Kentuckian by birth, and 
it was said had Indian blood in her veins—an assertion that the 
soft olive of her complexion greatly favored. But by whatever 
means the blood of the aborigines flowed in her life-channels, 
Clara was of a proud stock. Her father, the owner of more than 
one broad plantation, came of ancient blood, and had inherited 
at majority a fortune scarcely less magnificent than that which he 
now possessed. Clara, now about twenty years of age, had known 
every advantage of a classical education, of travel, of mingling 
with much good society, and, in short, was, as we have intimated, 
an exceedingly lovely and accomplished girl. 

What woman could have blamed Clara Howard for respond- 
ing to the constant admiration which she recciy »d from all quar- 
ters—who could blame her for a little coquetry with such gallant 
hearts as strove to do her homage? Devotion from the hamblest 
is fascinating to the female heart, and when we repeat that men of 
cultivated minds, elegant persons, and noble spirits, bent in admi- 
ration at her beauty and captivating conversation, then the reader 
must not be too hard in judging of the real truthfulness of a dis- 
position that was perhaps at times intoxicated by admiration. Va- 

rious were the conjectures of the gossips as to whom Clara, of 
all her admirers, would bestow her hand upon. It seemed to be 
understood, by a sort of instinct, that she would make a choice 
this season, for was she not of the trae American age for marriage ? 

There arrived, one day, about this period, a young man of very 
qnict demeanor, who registered his name on the book of the spa- 
cious hotel, where Clara and her father were visiting, as ‘‘ Henry 
Morrison, South Carolina.” He was pale, moved about with 
measured tread, and had evidently come to drink the medicinal 
waters of the Congress Well. His figure was of that gentlemanly 
mould that generally indicates high birth, and his manners haa 
the unmistakable polish which the rea] gentleman seldom fails to 


exhibit. He seemed rather to hold himself aloof from the society 
of the house, and to mingle little with any.of,the company. True, 
he walked daily up to the miniature circular railway, rode now 
and then on horseback up to the lake, and strolled through the 
main street idly, but it seemed that the most of his time was passed 
either with a book, in the shade of the fine large trees that fill the 
area of the hotel, or in some of the shady walks in the rear of the 
house, among the finely cultivated patches of flowers and rare 
exotics. 

He was a new comer, and that was sufficient to make him the 
theme of conversation among the gossips, and so he was talked 
about, and “guessed” about, until he was made quite a hero of. 
Even Clara Howard, having heard so much said about him, began 
to wish him to pay her that homage which all who approached her 
freely bestowed. His quiet abstemiousness’ at table, his unobtru- 
sive habits, the low but dignified voice in which he addressed all, 
his unaffected directions to the servants,—who never fail to recog- 
nize the gentleman,—and their instantaneous obedience, all tended 
to interest the observant girl, who was the object of so much ad- 
miration. To suppose that Henry Morrison was blind to the 
remarkable beauty of Clara, would be to suppose him little less 
than an anchorite. Since he had been at the Springs—as yet 
scarcely a fortnight—his health had greatly improved. The color 
was returning to his cheek, the brightness to his eye, and the vigor 
to his step—tokens that every observant person could but note. 
With returning health came more activity, and he had already 
been thrown into the company of Clara Howard in a manner that 
had led to a formal introduction. 

With far more real heart than four-fifths of the young men who 
professed so much to Clara of their admiration, Henry Morrison paid 
no such flattering court to her; though his attention was marked, 
decided, and bore every evidence of sincerity, yet there was noth- 
ing of the gallant in his bearing. He had no heartless adulations 
to proffer to the beautiful girl, whom every one praised; but he 
thought to himself, O, how I could love that girl if she were not 
the coquette that fortune seems determined to make of her. When 
in the midst of the gay circle that ever attended her, young Mor- 
rison always gave way to those who ardently pressed to her side, 
and while he heard constantly words of flattery. bestowed upon 
her welcome ears, he never spoke one word of this character, but 
had even been known to differ, in a polite manner, from Clara, in 
an argument about flowers, a fact that could not be stated of any 
other gentleman at the Springs. ‘‘ What,” said one, “dared he 
to argue wigh Clara that she could be wrong in anything ?” 

“Now, of all the flowers, the pure white japonica is my favor- 
ite,” said Clara, in the midst of a circle-of gallants, in the splen- 
didly arranged parlor. 

“Of course, of course, so very charming,” repeated a dozen 
voices. 

“Think you not so, Mr. Morrison ?” said Clara, observing that 
he had not spoken. 

“Not I, Miss Howard.” 

“Indeed!” she replied, a little abashed at being crossed in her 
fancy. 

““No—to my mind,” continued he, “the tea rose is vastly its 
superior. With its soft olive, like your own cheek (it was the first 
compliment, that might be fairly construed as such, he had ever 
paid her), and its soft fragrance, it breathes more of loveliness, to 
my mind, than the japonica.” 

“But the japonica is such a proud flower,” interposed Clara, 
evidently interested. 

“That is the very idea to which I object,” replied Henry Mor- 
rison. ‘‘ It is proud and beautiful, but breathes no. sweetness. Did 
you ever inhale the flavor of a japonica?” 

“Nay, it has none.” 

“ Such are the proud and handsome—to the eye, they are beau- 
tiful, pure, cold, and sedate; but rather had I less pride and more 
Sragrance. The sweetness of lowly virtues is past all compare !”’ 


Clara bit the handle of her fan, half in vexation at being con- 
tradicted in her fancy, half in meditation of the words he had 
uttered, and changed the conversation, evidently without being 
interested in what she said, and chatted away quite heartlessly, 
while Henry Morrison, with a polite bow, turned into the long 
garden, accessible from the parlor windows. 

“She will never speak to him again,” whispered one or two of 
the party. “ Did you see how vexed she was at what he said ?” 
asked avother. 

“ Yes, I see, but she is looking after him still, as he walks down 
the path.” 

“ Egad, that fellow moves about as though he was the owner of 
the entire town.” 

“« And yet I have heard that he is very poor,” said another. 

“ Do you think that Clara Howard cares anything about him ?” 

“Not I,” answered the first, “there’s not style and fashion 
enough about the fellow.” 

“« As to style,” said another, “he has enough of that, for though 
he just derided the idea of pride, I believe him at heart the proud- 
est man among us.” 

It was strange,—and yet not strange, for it is natural for us to 
covet that which we cannot have,—that Clara had rather have 
Henry Morrison agree with her, or compliment her, than any of 
the gay and fashionable crowd who surrounded her. Somehow, 
since she had talked with him a few times lately, she began to tire 
of the falsome adulation of those who pretended sownuch admira- 
tion. She was too sensible a girl, giddy as she was, not to discern 
the depth and truthfulness of young Morrison’s character, and to 
vealize, also, the shallowness of the pretenders who followed her 
so assiduously. Yet the secret delight of her many triumphs over 
others of her sex, came across her mind, and she felt that it would 
be a sacrifice to forego all this delightful and intoxicating atten- 


tion, though she felt it to be so thoroughly mercenary and heart- 
less. “I am young, there is time enough yet,” she thought to 
herself, “and while I may, I will reign as queen !” 

Clara felt a little pride, too, about the matter,—that Henry Mor- 


_rison should have so openly, and, as she contended, so ungallantly 


disagreed with her; and she therefore resolved to treat him some- 
what coldly the next time they should meet, and to evince such 
hauteur towards him, in the presence of others, as to make biin 
realize her power. This she did, and perhaps in a more decided 
spirit than she had intended—so much so that young Morrison 
felt it keenly, though he bowed politely, without the least retort, 
and withdrew. Clara, in a moment r, would have given 
worlds to have recalled the unkind words, the unjust reflection she 
cast, but he was gone, and Clara retiring to her own room, gave 
way to a flood of tears! She had a heart, after all! 

Realizing the unfeeling character of her conduct, Clara’s pride 
came to her rescue, and she declared to herself that he should never 
know that she regretted what she had done, and she would even 
treat him still more coldly. Poor girl, with all thy wéalth, with 
all the homage lavished upon thee, how little of happiness you 
know now! Belieing your own gentle heart, and summoning pride 
to your counsel, you perversely resolve to remain in the wrong, be- 
cause you have been once guilty of impropriety. Foolish girl, 
how many have split upon this sunken rock of pride ! 

From other ladies of the house Henry Morrison received every 
kindness, and, indeed, in a short six weeks had become a marked 
favorite with all whose approbation he cared to win. His unu- 
sual intelligence, and fine powers of conversation, won him favor 
everywhere, and that was a happy and well entertained circle 
which he joined, and with which he engaged in conversation. 
Indeed, no one seemed to dislike Henry Morrison, with one single 
exception—Mr. George Clavers, a gay and dashing English- 
man, for some unknown reason, seemed to hold a grudge against 
him, and had several times intimated, with emphasis, that he was 
a sham, free-and-easy fellow, and a coward. The spirit which 
the Englishman evinced towards him was, of course, in a mea- 
sure, apparent to Henry himself, but he took no notice of it what- 
ever. He knew that George Clavers was a well-born, but rudely 
bred Englishman, on his travels, and so long as he did not per- 
sonally annoy him, he cared not. 

This George Clavers had paid particular court to Clara How- 
ard, and she, perhaps pleased by his fine figure, his foreign expe- 
rience, and really fine taste in dress, had rather favored his inti- 
macy—that is to say, she had placed him among her followers as 
a favored friend. Young Morrison regretted this intimacy, be- 
cause he read the heartless Englishman completely, and saw that 
he strove to win Clara merely for the sake of winning, and should 
he succeed in accomplishing his purpose, he could gratify his 
pride, having succeeded in carrying off the reigning belle against 
such odds, and then would as coolly have left her to find another 
for a husband. If Henry Morrison had believed that George 
Clavers was sincere, that he was worthy of Clara, and he had 
thought Clara liked him in earnest, he would not have taken a 
second thought in the matter, but he did himself love Clara, and 
for that reason was jealous of her happiness. He read her heart ; 
he knew that it was pure at the core, but that flattery had intoxi- 
cated her wits. 

Realizing that his frank sincerity had caused her, in some de- 
gree at least, to dislike him, young Morrison had no idea of pros- 
ecuting a suit at heart with her for his love’s sake; at the outset 
he did not believe that he could address himself with sufficient 
force to her better discernment, to conquer against such an array of 
shallow admirers and flatterers. But actuated by a sincere pas- 
sion for the beautiful girl, he could not bear the idea that her im- 
prudences should make her unhappy for life. Therefore it was 
that he reasoned as we have seen in relation to Mr. Clavers. 

“‘ There goes that'stupid Morrison,” said George Clavers, call- 
ing Clara’s attention to Henry Morrison as he passed them on the 
way towards the Springs, while the two sat talking together. 

“Sir, you mistake the gentleman, when you call. him stupid,” 
said Clara, with some emphasis ; “ though I may not like Mr. 
Morrison, no person of sense can be blind to his intelligence and 
gentlemanly character.” 

“Hi! hi! have I raised up a champion for the poor fellow? 
Well, you may go on—let’s have a fall chlogy of his characteristics. 
This is delightful.” 

“ You may sneer, sir,” replied Clara, indignantly, as she realized 
the ungentlemanly remark and reflection that her companion made ; 
“T only wish that all my acquaintances were as well-bred as Mr. 
Morrison !” 

As she said this, she tossed her pretty head, and abruptly turn- 
ing from him by her side, she entered one of the lofty windows 
that open into the parlor. 

The young Englishman turned down the piazza, and sought the 
rear of the house, where, as he walked moodily along the flowery 
paths, he cursed the very name of Morrison. , 

“What's the matter, Clavers ?” said a friend, who met him at 
that moment. 

“O, nothing—hang it. Yes, that fellow, Morrison,—I wish 
there was some way to expose that fellow—to show him up. 
Egad, I'd give fifty guineas to do it.” 

“What's the matter with Morrison? He’s a quict fellow 
enough, surely.” 

“ Quiet enough ?—hang his quiet—he has played off his dignity 
on me long enough, and there must be a scttlent$nt ere long—_ 
that’s all!” 

The inviting coolness of the atmosphere had induced Clara 
Howard, and a few of her lady friends, to remove from thesparlor 
to one corner of the broad piazza, which the clear young moou 
rendered as light as day. Seated here, the party chatted merrily, 
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and now and then sang a duet or trio to the guitar accompaniment 
of one of the gentlemen. Hard by, Henry Morrison was seated 
with a gentleman friend, quietly enjoying the hour and its asso- 
ciations, while a little farther down the piazza, George Clavers 
paced deliberately to and fro, with an assumed air of composure, 
but evidently much agitated. At last he continued his walk until 
it brought him up to Clara’s party, on the other end of the piazza, 
and after exchanging a few words with the other ladies, he ad- 
dressed her. Of course, Henry Morrison’s eyes were upon him, 
and to his astonishment he saw Clara’s reserve and even partial 
repulse of his advance, which induced him at once to observe 
more closely, and of course he could not but overhear the conver- 
sation which immediately ensued: * 

“ You must not be afraid of me, Miss Howard.” 

“T am not afraid of you, certainly, sir.” 

“It is evident, by your treatment of me this morning, that you 
designed to put upon me some insult.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed the lady, terrified by his unmannerly conduct. 

“‘ And I desire to say that I consider you no better than a con- 
firmed coquette, and that—” 

“You need say no more,” exclaimed Henry Morrison, seizing 
the young Englishman by the throat, as though he hed been a 
mere child, and literally preventing him from articulating, while 
Clara, outraged by being thus insulted and mortified, burst into 
tears. 

Drawing Mr. Clavers after him by force, young Morrison, when 
he found himself out of the immediate presence of the ladies, 
said : 

“You have grossly insulted a lady, sir, and in my presence. 
Now, sir, you may do such things in England with impunity, per- 
haps, but not here. I give you a moment to choose : meet me by 
sunrise to-morrow, prepared to defénd yourself, or I will cowhide 
you within the twenty-four hours following !’’ 

At first, trembling from the violence he had already received at 
the hands of the athletic young Southerner, George Clavers was 
hardly able to speak at all, but soon becoming re-assured by the 
arrival of one or two particular friends, he gained his self-posses- 
sion so far as to say that his “friend” should meet Mr. Morri- 
son’s “ friend” (meaning his second), within the hour. 7 

“ He’s a tremendous shot, Morrison,” said his second to him, 
after all was arranged, “and I am really afraid will pick you off.” 

“Perhaps so,” said his principal, coolly, dashing off a brief 
letter for home—to be sent, providing he lost his life in the meeting. 

“TI hope you are in practice, Morrison ?”’ 

‘* Tolerably so, I’ve not done much with my pistols lately.” 

He arranged some other small matters, and was preparing to 
retire, when a servant knocked, and hinded him the following note : 

“My pear Sir :—Excuse the anene indelicacy of my address- 
ing you, but I am told that it is possible that something serious 
may grow out of your manly interposition in my behalf this even- 
ing, and I want very much to see you for a moment, if it is con- 
venient. I will be fa the garden end of the — directly. 

Howarp.” 

A glow of pleasure ran through the veins of Henry Morrison 
as he read this note, and hastily arranging his affairs, he hurried 
to the appointed spot, where Clara soon joined him. A change 
had come over her—there seemed to be a difference in her very 
attitude. Her hair, dispelled of its curls, was parted smoothly 
from her beautiful brow, in simple elegance ; she was robed in a 
loose dress, having evidently prepared to retire, and found it im- 
possible to de so until she had relieved her anxiety with regard to 
this affair. Henry thought he had never seen her look one half 
so lovely, and when she came and frankly gave him her little 
hand, he could not help retaining it for one moment, while he 
looked tenderly into the blue depths of her large brilliant eyes. 

“0, Clara Howard,” he exclaimed, involuntarily, “ if you but 
knew how this true and honest mien, this lovely simplicity of 
manner, became you, you would never again cater for the vul- 
gar tastes of those who love to flatter you !” 

For a moment her eyes rested on the floor, while she realized 
the half censure, and yet the unbounded admiration that his words 
implied. Gently withdrawing her hand, she took the chair he 
drew for her, and as he sat by her side she said : 

“O, I hope, Mr. Morrison, that you will not pursue this matter 
any further. I am sure I should be very wretched if you should 
be harmed in my behalf, or even if he should be injured on my 
account.” 

“Never fear, Miss Howard; such dastardly conduct deserves 
summary punishment ; but you may sleep sweetly, for there is no 


“‘Q, thank you, thank you,” she said, cheerfully, not observing 
the shadows that crossed young Morrison’s face at the idea of de- 
ceiving her; “but, perhaps, I should explain to you the first cause 
of my disagreement with Mr. Clavers.” 

“If you please.” 

“ Well, this morning, as you passed, he remarked, ‘ there goes 
that stupid fellow, Morrison.’ Now, I never thought you stupid, 
Mr. Morrison, though, I have thought you loved to plague me a 
little,” she said, archly ; “and I blamed him for saying so, and 
perhaps reflected a little in my remarks upon him as it regarded 
your relative degrees of intelligence. This caused him to make 
an ungentlemanly remark, and I left him at once; we did not 


. meet again until this evening.” 


“So, dear Miss Clara, half your annoyance was incurred in my 
behalf!’ said Henry Morrison, taking her yielding hand. “ Ah! 
Clara, I do not ask of you any rash promise, any hasty vow, but 
let us part dear good friends. to-night—shall we not ?” 

“Indeed, indeed, yes,’ answered the beautiful girl, blushing 
deeply. 

Henry Morrison pressed her hand tenderly to his lips, and they 
separated. The reader will remember that Clara had already 


learned to estimate him, and more impressed by an evidence so 
marked of his manliness, she really felt how much he was the su- 
perior of those hosts of flatterers who thronged about her. As to 
Henry Morrison, when he again reached his room he wrote another 
letter, the delivery of which was contingent upon his death on the 
following morning—this note was addressed to Miss Clara Howard. 

As the sun broke in the eastern horizon on the following morn- 
ing, a party of five gentlemen, in two boats, reached the south 
shore of Saratoga Lake, and, landing, proceeded at once to the 
arrangements preliminary to a deadly meeting. The ground was 
measured off, after an understanding between the seconds ; the 
surgeon took his stand with his instruments coolly displayed upon 
his case, ready for instant use, and all arrangements having been 
finished, the seconds asked their principals whether the matter 
could not be arranged. The Englishman, though pale as death, 
replied : “Not unless Mr. Morrison gives me a full and ample 
apology.” Henry Morrison said : 

“Mr. Clavers, I prefer to address you a few words rather than 
to speak to your second. If you are a man of honor, you will in 
a cool moment see that I did what any gentleman must have done. 
I hear that you are an admirable shot ; behold, sir, hither comes a 
sparrow with the morning light.” 

As he spoke, a tiny ground-sparrow sailed over their heads, a 
mere speck as it were, but Henry Mcrrison raising his weapon, 
with a steady quick aim, shot it through with his pistol ball, so 
that its feathers and mangled body fell at the Englishman’s very 
feet ! 

“Now, sir, you can easily judge whether I am accustomed to 
miss my aim, or whether I should be likely to dwell long enough 
upon it to permit you to take my life, at any rate before I was 
sure of yours. I am ready, sir, to give you a chance for your life. 
Sign this paper, sir, and you are free—refuse, and you probably 
die within sixty seconds 

T—I—will—sign,” stammered the trembling miscreant. 

“Pen and ink here, have we got them ?”’ asked Henry Morri- 
son, hastily. 

The surgeon was supplied, and reading the paper with a sicken- 
ing heart, George Clavers signed it with a trembling hand, and 
with eyes upon the ground, and an abashed countenance, hastily 
crossed the lake with his party, and, secking the hotel, was on his 
way from Saratoga before the regular breakfast hour. 

The paper was neatly folded and sealed. It was addressed and 
read thus : 

“Miss Crara Howarp :—With shame I acknowledge the 
ungentlemanly character of my intentions towards yourself, and 
hereby most humbly beg your forgiveness and pardon for the 

insult which I offered you in the presence of your friends, 

t evening. Most respectfully, Georce Cravers.” 

Every particular of the affair was as well known to the people 
of the town and the hotel the next day at noon, as it was to the 
seconds themselves, and the professed friends of George Clavers 
were fain to give him up, and acknowledge his cowardice and 
want of gentlemanly breeding. 

How could there be but one sequel to such a story? The close 
of the summer saw Clara Howard, the belle of the season, Henry 
Morrison’s wife ! 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE MIDNIGHT STORM. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


Jehovah is abroad! 
His white wings sweep the earth with living flame; 
The cloud-built arches of the midnight heaven 
Echo his mighty name: 
Now pealing overhead— 
Now far and faintly in the distance dying, 
The deep-voiced thunder rolls among the hills 
That fold it in, and with low tones replying, 
Worship the presence of the great I AM; 
And, in their praises, they are not alone, 
For, a8 the storm dies silently away, 
A gush of music meets the rising morn, 
From some glad bird upon a neighboring spray, 
Whose heart is raised in song as mine goes forth to pray. 
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BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 
A SKETCH PROM LIPE. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


“ An, Jacob. now you see how all your hopes are gone. Here 
we are, worn out with age—all our children removed from us by 
the hand of death, and ere long we must be the inmates of the 
poor-house. Where, now, is all the bread you have cast upon the 
waters ?” 

The old, white-haired man looked up at his wife. He was, in- 
deed, bent down with years, and age sat tremblingly upon him. 
Jacob Manfred had been a comparatively wealthy man, and while 
fortune had smiled upon him he had ever been among the first to 
lend a listening ear and a helping hand to the call of distress. 
But now misfortune was his. Of his four boys not one was left. 
Sickness and failing strength found him with but little, and they 
left him penniless. An oppressive embargo upon the shipping 
business had been the first weight upon his head, and other mis- 
fortunes came in painful succession. Jacob and his wife were all 
alone, and gaunt poverty looked them coldly in the face. 

“Don’t repine, Susan,” said the old man. “ True, we are 
poor, but we are not yet forsaken.” 

“ Not forsaken, Jacob? Who is there to help us now ?” 

Jacob Manfred raised his trembling finger towards heaven, 

“ Ah, Jacob, I. know God is our friend; but we should have 


friends here. Look back and see how many you have befriended 
in days long past. You cast your bread upon the waters with a 
free hand, but it has not yet returned to you.” 

“Hush, Susan, you forget what you say. Tobe sure I may 
have hoped that some kind hand of earth would lift me from the 
cold depths of utter want; but I do not expect it as a reward for 
anything I may have done. If I have helped the unfortunate in 
days gone by, I have had my full reward in knowing that I have 
done my duty to my fellows. O, of all the kind deeds I have 
done to my suffering fellows, I would not for gold have one of 
them blotted from my memory. Ah, my fond wife, ’tis the mem- 
ory of the good done in life that makes old age happy. Even now, 
I can hear again the warm thanks of those whom I have be- 
friended, and again I can see their smiles.” 

“ Yes, Jacob,” returned the wife, in a lower tone, “ I know you 
have been good, and in your memory you can be happy ; but, 
alas! there is a present upon which we must look—there is a real- 
ity upon which we must dwell. We must beg for food, or starve!” | 

The old man started, and a deep mark of pain was drawn across 
his features. 

“ Beg!” he replied, with a quick shudder. “No, Susan—we 
are—” 

He hesitated, and a big tear rolled down his furrowed cheek. 

“ We are what, Jacob ?” 

“ We are going to the poor-house !” 

“0, God! I thought so!” fell from the poor wife’s lips, as she 
covered her face with her hands. ‘I have thought so, and I have 
tried to school myself to the thought; but my poor heart will not 
bear it!” 

“Do not give up, Susan,” softly urged the old man, laying his 
hand upon her arm. “It makes but little difference to us now. 
We have not long to remain on earth, and let us not wear out our 
last days in useless repinings. Come, come.” 

“ But when—when—shall we go?” 

“ Now—to-day.” 

“ Then God have mercy on us !” 

“ He will,” murmured Jacob. 

That old couple sat for a while in silence. When they were 
aroused from their painful thoughts it was by the stopping of a 
wagon in front of the door. A man entered the room where they 
sat. He was the keeper of the poor-house. 

“Come, Mr. Manfred,” he said, “the selectmen have managed 
to crowd you into the poor-house. The wagon is at the door, and 
you can get ready as soon as possible.” 

Jacob Manfred had rst calculated the strength he should need 
for this ordeal. There was a coldness in the very tone and man- 
ner of the man who had come for him that went like an ice-bolt 
to his heart, and with a deep groan he sank back in his seat. 

“ Come—be in a hurry,” impatiently urged the keeper. 

At that moment a heavy covered carryall drove up to the door. 

“ Ts this the house of Jacob Manfred ?” 


This question was asked by a man who entered from the carry- 
all. He was a kind-looking man, about forty years of age. 

“ That is my name,” said Jacob. 

“« Then they told me truly,” uttered the new comer. “ Are you 
from the alms-house ?” he continued, turning towards the keeper. 

“ Yes.” 

“« And are you after these people ?” 

Yes.” 

“Then you may return. Jacob Manfred goes to no poor-house 
while I live.” 

The keeper gazed inquisitively into the features of the man whe 
addressed him, and then he left the house. 

“ Don’t you remember me ?” exclaimed the stranger, grasping 
the old man by the hand. 

“ I cannot call you to my memory now.” 

“ Do you remember Lucius Williams ?” 

“ Williams ?” repeated Jacob, starting up from his chair, and 
gazing earnestly into the face of the man before him. 

“ Yes, Jacob Manfred—Luacius Williams. That littic boy whom, 
thirty years ago, you saved from the house of correction ; that poor 
boy whom you kindly took from the bonds of the law, and placed 
on board one of your own vessels.” 

“ And are you—” 

“Yes—yes. Iam the man you made. You found mea rough 
stone from the hands of poverty and bad example. It was you 
who brushed off the evil, and who first led me to the sweet waters 
of moral life and happiness. I have profited by the lessons you 
gave me in early youth, and the warm spark which your kindness 
lighted up in my bosom has grown brighter and brighter ever since. 
With an affluence for life I have settled down to enjoy the remain- 
der of my days in peace and quietness, with such of good work 
as my hands may find to do. I heard of your losses and your 
bereavements. I know that the children of your own flesh are all 
gone, but I am a child of your bounty—a child of your kindness, 
and now you shall be still my parent. Come, I havea home and 
a heart, and your presence will make them both warmer, brighter 
and happier. Come, my more than father—and you, my mother, 
come. You made my youth all bright, and I will not see your old 
age doomed to darkness.” 

Jacob Manfred tottered forward and sank upon the bosom of his 
preserver. He could not speak his thanks, for they were too heavy 
for words. When he looked up again he sought his wife. 

“ Susan,” he said, in a choking, trembling tone, “ my bread has 
come back to me!” 

“ Forgive me, Jacob.” 

“No, no, Susan. It is not I who must forgive,—God holds us 
in his hand.” 

“ Ah,” murmured the wife, as she raised her streaming eyes to 
heaven, “I will never doubt Him again !” ; 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MADALINE. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Come, wildbirds, from your twilight bowers, 
Sing for her while I weep ; 

Pale, underneath the churchyard flowers, 
Lies Madaline, asleep. 


Her golden hair, in twisted strands, 
Is simply wound away, 

And meekly crossed her little hands— 
I kissed them yesterday. 


The moon is rising, round and bright, 
And down the willows green, 

Drops tenderly her weeping light, 
For sweetest Madaline. 


She died ere came a single cloud 
Her blooming grace to chill ; 
I saw her in her dainty shroud, 

And she was lovely still. 


I hear the owlet’s cry between 
The woodland and the fen, 

I’ve heard it oft with Madaline— 
°T was not so mournful then. 


And from our lonesome cabin door, 
I hear the watch-dog’s bay— 

°T was‘only yesterday they bore 
My Madaline away ! 


All pale beneath the churchyard flowers 
She sleeps, and wili not wake ; 

Come, wildbirds, from your twilight bowers, 
And sing for her sweet sake. 


@ 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


RAISING THE RENT. 


BY MRS. 8. P. DOUGHTY. 

“Our landlord called in to-day,” remarked Mrs. Wilkins to 
her husband, as they seated themselves at the tea-table one cold, 
blustering evening in the early part of February. 

“Ah! what did he have to say?” was the reply, as with evi- 
dent satisfaction the gentleman removed the cover of the dish 
opposite to him and contemplated the nicely-prepared oyster stew, 
which his attentive wife had rightly judged would be an acceptable 
treat after the fatigues of the es 

“ Nothing very agreeable, Henry. He made the usual inquiries 
as to our intentions for the coming season, and also informed us 
—after a long preambie concerning good tenants, great desire to 
do all in his power for our comfort, difficulty in raising ready 
money for repairs, high taxes, etc., ete—that he should be obliged 
to ask more rent for the next year.” 

“Humph!” ejaculated Mr. Wilkins, “(I expected as much. 
Rents are to be very high this spring. But it is unwise to risk 
losing a good tenant for a trifling advantage. How much more 
does he demand ?” 

“Twenty-five dollars. We now pay two hundred, and h 
wishes for two hundred and twenty-five. The house is not worth 
it, anti I told him so; but he assures me that the difference in 
rent will all be expended in repairs. A mean way to make an 
old tenant repair the house; but the old gentleman seems quite 
stiff about it, and did not come down at all when I spoke of our 
probable removal.” 

For a few moments Mr. Wilkins mused in silence. 

“J hardly think it worth while to remove, Ellen. We are com- 
fortably settled where we are,” he said, at length, in rather a 
doubting voice. 

“Not move! Why, surely you do not intend paying two hun- 
dred and twenty-five. We often find it difficult to raise two hun- 
dred,” exclaimed Mrs. Wilkins. “If we have got to pay more, 
do let us seek a more desirable residence. There are many things 
which render this an unpleasant location.” 

“Why, Ellen, I am sure we have been very happy here, and 
the children never enjoyed better health than they have for the 
last two years.” 

“That may be; but there are other places as healthy. For 
my part, I would never submit to imposition. If you pay two 
hundred and twenty-five without complaint, you will be expected 
to pay two hundred and fifty next year.” 

“‘ But think of the trouble of moving, the fatigue and confusion 
—to say nothing of the expense.” 

“T am willing to bear the trouble and fatigue, Henry, rather 
than have you pay so heavy a rent.” 

“But I doubt if we find a removal any more economical, Ellen. 
I am inclined to think that we should save money to stay where 
we are.” 

“ And pay the landlord twenty-five dollars! Impossible! It 
will not cost five to move, and the expense of house-cleaning 
would nearly equal that.” 

“You will have to clean house at any rate, removal or not.” 

“* By no means ; we will look for a new house. There are an 
abundance of neat, little cottages lately erected. Only think how 
delightful to leave all the dirt behind us, and have everything new 

and clean ; and I am confident tat it will be more. economical. 
Take my advice, and tell the landlord that he may put a bill apon 
the house at once.” 

“T can do so, Ellen, if you desire it, but I am still doubtful as 
to its expediency. I am somewhat more familiar with the horrors 
of moving than you are; for, in the orly removal which we have 


made since our marriage, your health forbade your taking an 
active part in what was going on, and your éarly life was passed 
in one pleasant spot. On the other hand, I have been a rolling- 
stone from my boyhood, and I can assure you that I have gath- 
ered no moss thereby. Moving is to me but another name for 
fatigue of body and mind—real vexation of spirit.” 

Mrs. Wilkins smiled pleasantly, but with an incredulous air. 
She had told the landlord they should leave if the rent was raised ; 
and this point once settled in her mind, she was not disposed to 
admit any difficulties. The idea of quietly paying twenty-five 
dollars was preposterous. — 

So the bill informing the neighbors and the passers-by that the 
convenient little house oceupied by Mr. Wilkins was to let, was 
duly placed in a conspicuous position and soon attracted consid- 
erable attention. 

Poor Mrs. Wilkins! This was the beginning of trouble. The 
baby was cutting his eye-teeth—a trying period, which will call 
forth the sympathy of mothers and nurses. The whole stock of 
nursery lore had been exhausted, and steps and figures rivalling 
those of the most agile French dancing-master, had been executed 
in that little room. These efforts were at length successful—the 
weary infant slept. The mother’s voice was hushed to a whisper, 
as she patiently told story after story, to keep the second child 
quiet, while one still older, and perhaps even more restless, was 
bribed into the most mouse-like movement™by the promise of a 
walk to grandfather’s in the afternoon. 

All was prospering, when a loud peal at the bell absolutely 
thrilled Mrs. Wilkins’s frame with horror. Poor baby moaned 
and half-opened his eyes; but there was still a chance that he 
might again be soothed to slumber, when the door opened hastily, 
and Jenny, with dish-towel in her hand, appeared. 


“ Folks to see the house, ma’am,” she exclaimed, in rather an 
unamiable tone of voice. ‘I wish they could wait till the dishes 
are washed.” 

A loud scream from baby, and an involuntary groan from the 
mother, interrupted Miss J-nny, who, being maid of all work, now 
took her place at the cradle, while her mistress descended to show 
the house. Parlors, kitchen and cellar must be inspected, while 
loud screams from the baby, and cails from the other children, 
almost distracted the distressed Mrs. Wilkins. Upper rooms were 
next peeped into ; baby still screamed. 

“Sorry to trouble you, ma’am, but how are the closets in this 
apartment ?” 

“Excellent—both shelves and hooks,” was the reply, with a 
secret hope that it would not be deemed necessary to examine 
them ; but the gentleman and lady had alseady advanced into the 
room. 

“Ceiling rather low—sick child, ma’am ‘—pretty good size, 
however—open fireplace !—a fine little boy—what rent did you 
say you paid, Mrs. Wilkins ?” 

“ Two hundred, sir, but the landlord has raised twenty-five dol- 
lars. Step this way, and I will show you the smaller rooms.” 

“Thank you ; that is sufficient. Good morning. Much obliged 
for the trouble you have taken. We will look a little further, and 
then decide.” 

The door closed on the house-hunters, and Mrs. Wilkins re- 
turned to the children, and Jenny to the dishes. A short interval 
of peace, and again the bell sounded through the house. The eld- 
est boy answered the summons, while Mrs. Wilkins peeped over 
the banisters to ascertain if her presence was necessary. 

“ What’s the rent?’ asked a sharp, high-pitched voice, as the 
child opencd the door. 

“ Two hundred and twenty-five, sir. It is on the bill.” 

“Humph ! high enough for the size,” was the ejaculation, and 
the inquirer was gone. 

“‘T am so glad he did not want to see it,” exclaimed Mrs. Wil- 
kins. ‘“‘ Washing day, and the baby sick. I have a great mind 
to take the bill down and put it up again to-morrow.” 

But this was not allowable ; and even as the lady spoke, as she 
accidentally glanced from the window, her eye rested on another 
group surveying the house with apparent interest. In another 
moment they were ascending the steps, and once more the sound 
of the bell was heard. 

“Can we see the house ?” 

“Certainly ; walk in, if you please. These are the parlors ; 
very pleasant rooms.” 

“Quite so. Have you a good kitchen ?” 

“Very. Itis washing-day, but if you will excuse appearances.” 

“Do not mention it. Ah, yes; very good kitchen. No wash- 
room, I suppose.” 

“No, ma’am,” replied Jenny, who, with rosy face and bare 
«cms, was busily engaged at the tub. “No wash-room, or the 
kitchen would be looking a bit tidier for yer ladyships.” 

“No consequence,” was the smiling reply, and again upper 

rooms were visited and commented upon. 
Another ring, out this time it was a friend. Baby was sleeping, 
and children busy at play. A quiet chat would have been pleas- 
ant, but, alas !. the house was to let; and three or four times dur- 
ing that friendly call, poor Mrs. Wilkins was called to the door to 
answer various inquiries, and once was obliged to show the whole 
house. 

“A troublesome business,” she exclaimed, as she re-entered 
the apartment where her friend still awaited her. 

“ Very,” was the feeling answer. ‘ There are few things more 
trying. But I trust that this part of your trial will soon be over. 
The house is a desirable one, and will soon be taken. But there 
are many other vexations to be endured before yor will be settled 
in a new home.” 

“T dread nothing but this,” replied Mrs. Wilkins. “If the 
house is once let, I am willing to go through the rest.” 


The happy time came at last. The bill had disappeared ; the 
house was taken. ° 

“ Now we shall have a little peace,” said Mrs. Wilkins to her 
husband ; “and if you like, I will look out for a suitable house 
for ourselves, as your time is so much occupied.” 

“ Do so, if you please. It will be a relief to me.” 


Two or three hours of every day were, therefore, devoted to 
house-hunting ; and each time, Mrs. Wilkins returned, weary and 
discouraged, to sigh over her neglected children, untidy house and 
piles of untouched spring sewing, which loudly called for atten- 
tion. But at length a suitable tenement was found, rent two hun- 
dred, good yard, well-finished house ; or, more properly speaking, 
a house which would be well-finished, for it was not yet completed. 

“So much better than the one we are living in!” exclaimed 
the elated Mrs. Wilkins. “Tam so delighted that we decided to 
move. You must step round and see it this evening, my dear. I 
know it will suit you.” 

“T am glad that you have been so successful,” replied the hus- 
band. 

“Such a pretty situation, Henry. A fine view of the water, 
which is what I enjoy, of all things. Well, now, we may consider 
our troubles as pretty much over. This house is let, and another 
one found.” 

A ring at the door interrupted her. 

“Upper part of this house to let, sir ?”’ 

“No, madam. The whole house was let nearly two weeks 
since.” 

“ The bill states that the upper part is to let.” 

“ The bill, madam !” 

“Yes, sir. Step out, if you please ;” and a brief inspection 
showed to the astonished Mr. Wilkins, that another bill was upon 
the house, containing the information that the “ upper part was to 
let.” 

The horror of Mrs. Wilkins was extreme. To pass again 
through the triai from which she had just supposed herself happily 
freed, was not to be thought of. Her husband must go to the 
landlord at once, and see what could be done. With considerable 
anxiety, she awaited his return. 

“ Well, Henry,” she exclaimed, as he entered, ‘must the bill 
remain upon the house ?” 

“Tt must, indeed, Ellen. Mr. Wyatt has let the whole house, 
to be sure, but he gave the new tenant the- privilege of re-letting 
the upper part, and agreed that the bill should be put up before 
the first of May.” 

“ Quite an unwarrantable liberty, in my opinion.” 

“Perhaps so; but we have no redress. It is one of the thou- 
sand evils attendant upon a change of residence, and we must 
bear it patiently. Put certain hours upon the bill, and refuse to 
admit visitors at any other time.” 

That will make it less difficult,” replied Mrs. Wilkins. 
hours in the forenoon and two in the afternoon will, perhaps, be 
sufficient.” 

“Ample. It is an unpleasant business, but you must get along 
with it as well as you can.” 

Naming the hours did but little good, for there was always some 
pretext for ringing the bell; and then perhaps the unfortunate 
house-hunter had come such a long distance, and would take it as 
such a special favor, if she could take the least peep at the rooms 
without the trouble of coming again, that poor Mrs. Wilkins was 
frequently persuaded to inconvenience herself by complying with 
the request. 

However, it made less difference now, for baby had got so 
accustomed to being disturbed, that he did not mind it much ; and 
seemed to have quite lost the habit of taking any good nap at all, 
and at the least sound of the bell was ready to accompany his 
mother and callers in their tour through the upper part of the 
house. Patient efforts were again successful, and the bill once 
more disappeared. 

There was now a little respite. The new house was secured, 
and Mr. Wilkins declared himself well satisfied with his wife’s 
selection. It certainly was a subject for congratulation, that, as 
there was no other family to consult, they could move before May- 
day; for the initiated in these matters are well acquainted with 
the horrors of moving out and moving i irty house, rainy day, 
exorbitant carmen, etc., etc. ° 

But then there were some difficulties even in a new dwelling. 
Such delay in giving the finishing touches. There was a positive 
promise that all should be ready by the third week in April; but 
the second week had now commenced, and there was little pros- 
pect that the promise would be fulfilled. 

“Plastering not finished yet,” remarked Mr. Wilkins, as he 
took his place at the table, after a visit of inspection at the new 
residence. 

“Not done yet!” was the reply. ‘‘ That is not very encourag- 
ing; but I suppose when they really get to work, it will not take 
long. No doubt the landiord will fulfil his agreement.” 

“ But the walls will be so damp. I am fearful that you or the 
children will suffer. We must delay moving as long as possible.” 

““We have promised to vacate this house at least three or four 
days before the first of May, Henry.” 

“I know we have; but if the promises which are made us are 
not kept, we cannot keep those which we make to other people.” 

“ A poor rule,” returned Mrs: Wilkins, laughingly. “I think 
there will be little danger of taking cold, if good fires are made 
throughout the house ; and it will be so much more convenient to 
remove by the first of the last week in April.” 

** Much more convenient and much less expensive, also, for the 
carmen charge the most extravagant prices on May-day. Never- 
theless, I Would not willingly risk your health.” 

“ And you will not, with proper care. I am not at all alarmed. 
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However, we will try to hurry the workmen as much as possible. 
The sooner the house is finished the better.” 

The last week of the month arrived, and with atriamphant air, 
Mrs. Wilkins informed her husband that she had visited the new 
house, and everything of any importance was completed. Some 
few things still remained to be attended to, but they required only 
a few hours’ time, and would no doubt be finished immediately.” 

“ We will make a beginning to-morrow, if you like,” she added, 
after communicating the satisfactory intelligence. 

“It will be well to do so,” was the reply. ‘“ Have everything 
you can in readiness, and I will engage a carman to be here early 
on the following morning.” 

Here. Mrs. Wilkins was summoned from the room by Jenny, 
who, with a countenance expressive of some important communi- 
cation, half-opened the door and requested a word with the mis- 
tress. 

“‘Indade, an’ I’m sorry to be after leaving ye, ma’am.” 

“ Leaving me, Jenny! Why do you speak of leaving?” 

“Tn troth, ma’am, an’ I must be going to-morrow. I am to be 
married in the evening to Mike Fairley.” 

Remonstrance and persuasion were in vain. Moving, and its 
train of attendant ills were not to be considered, when the priest 
had been spoken to, and the expectant bridegroom would be in 
waiting. 

Jenny took her departure, and a stranger appeared in her place 
—a pleasant-looking girl enough, but the children evidently re- 
garded her as an enemy. Baby screamed, Georgie loudly pro- 
claimed his preference for Jenny, and Henry, the eldest, seemed 
resolved to annoy the new comer, by perpetrating unheard-of 
mischievous pranks. 

So, with one baby in her arms, and another clinging around 
her, with the necessity of keeping a careful watch over a third, 
poor Mrs. Wilkins proceeded to make preparations for the moving. 
Until now she had never been fully aware of the extent of her 
own possessions. It would almost seem as if they multiplied as 
she surveyed them; and the task of reducing the chaos in the 
short space of twenty-four hours to suitable moving order, seemed 
almost impossible. 

By following the old motto, however, of patience and persever- 
ance, much was accomplished before night; and worn out with 
her unusual exertions, Mrs. Wilkins sought a few hours’ repose 
in her once comfortable apartment, which now, in the due course 
of preparation presented a most uncomfortable aspect of naked- 
ness and confusion. The children were a long time in composing 
themselves to sleep. Henry was anticipating the delights of the 
following day; George was inconsolable for a favorite plaything 
which had unfortunately been packed in some unknown place of 
safety ; baby sympathized with his wearied mother, and fretted 
incessantly. But all were at length soothed into quietness, and 
then came that short state of happy oblivion, too soon, alas! 
dissipated by the beams of the rising sun. 

Very early the punctual carman stood at the door, and as early 
was Mr. Wilkins ready to assist him. His daily business could 
not be neglected, and he must accomplish much in a short time. 

All was hurry and confusion. Inexperienced, Mrs. Wilkins 
had vainly indulged the expectation of an hour or two of quiet in 
the morning, during which she could give the finishing touch to 
certain half-completed arrangements; but this was not to be 
thought of. 

Uncovered beds, unshaken carpets, half-packed baskets of crock- 
ery were tumbled upon the cart in promiscuous confusion, wher- 
ever the spaces between sofas, chairs and tables called for some- 
thing to jill in. A certain sum being allowed for every load, it 
was, of course, desirable to make as few loads as possible. 


In a marvellously short time, everything of any importance had 
disappeared, and resting on a solitary chair, which had been left 
for her accommodation, Mrs. Wilkins soothed the affrighted 
infant, and prepared to depart for her new home. 

“IT have spoken for a carriage for you,” said her husband, 
entering in a hurried manner. “ It will be here in half-an hour. 
Meantime, just take a look and see that nothing is left behind. 
This load must take all, but I cannot stop to see to it. Impor- 
tant business must be attended to this forenoon.” 

“ And cannot you go with us to the new house, Henry ?” 

“Tt is impossible. I cannot return from the office until even- 
ing. Make’ yourself as easy and comfortable as you can, and do 
not attempt to do too much. I have had the stoves set, and left 
our new girl engaged in making fires. She seems well-disposed.” 

“ Very; but I miss Jenny at this time. Come home as early 
as possible.” 

“ Assuredly I will. Good morning to you all.” 

Mr. Wilkins disappeared ; the odds and ends were collected, 
the last load took its departure, and the carriage containing Mrs. 
Wilkins and her children drove from the door. It was a cold, 
spring day, and the dampness of the new house sent a chill over 
the whole frame. , 

“ Any fire in my room, Bridget?” asked the shivering Mrs. 
Wilkins. 

“T have tried my best to have one, ma’am, but the smoke will 
beat down. Something must be wrong in the chimney. The 
woman whom you sent to help me has cleaned up as nicely as 
you could wish, and the carpet is down for your feet to rest upon.” 

“But this smoke is intolerable, Bridget. Are you sure the 
dampers-of the stove are right ?” 

“ Sure and sartain, ma’am. The master showed me himself.” 

Examination proved this'to be true. There was certainly some 
defect in the chimney; and after various experiments, Mrs. Wil- 
kins was reduced to the unpleasant necessity of leaving one of 
the doors open, which exposed the children and herself to a per 
petual draught of cold, damp air, not likely to be very beneficial. 


This matter arranged, and the children comforted with a paper 
of very doubtful-looking candy procured from a neighboring shop, 
the work of inspection commenced. 

On the whole, the moving had been accomplished with rather 
less than the usual detriment to furniture. Nevertheless, there 
was an abundance of scratches and bruises on chairs and tables, 
and a sufficient number of broken eups and plates to call forth 
lamentation. But worse than all, there was the old-fashioned 
mirror, a relic of olden times, valuable in itself, and doubly valu- 
able for its associations, not an inch bit remained—plate, frame 
and all presented a sad spectacle of rain. 

“If it had been anything else,” sighed Mrs. Wilkins. But it 
was nothing else, and sighing did no good. 

The great work of putting things to rights now commenced in 
earnest. Carpets did not fit, curtains were too short, and much 
patience and good management were necessary. Mrs. Wilkins 
planned, and directed, and worked herself until quite exhausted ; 
she was obliged to suspend operations until the following day. 

Something beside fatigue was now creeping over her. Unusual 
exertion and exposure had done their work. Her head throbbed 
almost to bursting, and her hands were burning with fever. Even 
when all was quiet around her, she could not sleep ; and the next 
morning found her so ill, that the attendance of a physician was 
necessary. 

A suitable person was procured to take charge of the family, 
and restore things to order; but the mother on her sick bed suf- 
fered still more from the knowledge that the little ones needed her 
care. The dampness of the new house had given them severe 
colds, and ill and fretful, they pined for her unwearying patience 
and love. Three weeks passed ere she was able to resume her 
usual place in the household. 

“Tt is pleasant to have you to welcome me once more, dear 
Ellen,” said Mr. Wilkins, as his wife met him at the door, on his 
return home, one evening. 

“Tt is pleasant to me to be able to welcome you, Henry,” was 
the reply. ‘The past month has been a dismal one to all of us, 
but the prospect is brightening a little now. We are really get- 
ting quite settled in our new home, and I hope we may remain 
here for ten years at least.” 

“Why, Ellen! I thought you did not dread moving.” 

“That was before I tried it. Experience is a stern teacher. 
Of course, it may be necessary to move sometimes, but as a gen- 
eral rule, I have decided that when we are in a comfortable home 
we had better remain there.” 

“Even if the rent should be raised a trifle. I am much of your 
opinion, Ellen. There is little to be gained by moving.” 

“ Very little. I suppose we may have saved a few dollars ; but 
what is that compared to all I have endured !” 

“You are mistaken in thinking that we have saved anything, 
Ellen. Including the expense of a physician and nurse, the mov- 
ing has cost us over fifty dollars, without counting anything that 
was broken or injured.” 

“My poor looking-glass!” groaned Mrs. Wilkins. “ Fifty 
dollars! Twenty-five more than it would have cost us to have 
stayed where we were! Well, Henry, this will be a lesson for the 
future. Another time, I shall know that worse misfortunes may 
befall us than “ raising the rent.’” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
MY HALF-BLOWN ROSE, 


BY EDWARD S8TAGG. 


My Father made this rich red rose, 

That here before me sweetly blows; 

He formed its stem, its petals, and 

Its color painted, with his hand; 

He breathed in it its perfumes too, 

He made the flowers for me and you. . 
Who knows not this, with reasoning powers, 
That’s heard of God and seen the flowers? 
And yet how few there are who fel 

Its truth! Our hardened hearts 1 
The love displayed, and leave the mind 
The fact, we need no grace to find. 


O, blest the soul that high uplifts 

In thanks for flowers, kind Heaven’s gifts ; 
The soul that has a wish intens¢ 

To give to Him some recompense 

For all the sweet, the soft, bright flowers, 
The incense of this world of ours. 


And this my rose, but just half-blown, 
That no one’s hand, save hers, has known— 
The child’s that plucked it—seems to say 
To me, in its suggestivd way, 

Have faith, and know that this can be, 
That I was made for only thee! 
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HYENA HUNTING. 


Syud Daoud described to me the mode of tying a hyena in his 
lair, as follows :—‘‘ When,” said he, “‘ yow have tracked the beast 
to his den, you take a rope with two slip-knots een it in your 
right hand, and, with your left holding a felt cl before you, 
you go boldly but quietly in. The animal does not know what is 
the nature of the danger, and therefore retires to the back of his 
den; but you may always tell where his head is by the glare of 
his eyes. You keep,moving on gradually towards him on your 
knees, and when you are within distance, throw the cloak over his 
head, close with him, and take care that he does not free himself. 
The beast is so frightened’ that he cowers back, and though he 
may bite the felt, he cannot turn his neck round to bite you; so 
you quietly feel for his. two fore-legs, slip the knots over them, and 
then with one strong pull draw them tight mp to the back of his 
neck, and tie them there. The beast is now your own, and you 
do what you like with him.”—Journey in Nortiiern India. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. 
GETHSEMANE. 


BY RB, T. A. MACET. 


Evening had spread her mantle soft 
O’er Judah’s vales and hallowed hills; 
While cooling zephyrs bore aloft 
The music sweet of murmuring rills; 


By Kedron’s brook, with anguish rent, 
Jesus his lowly footsteps bent. 
Yet on his brow, serene and meek, 
A holy resignation dwelt ; 
More than a thousand tongues could speak, 
It told of what the sufferer felt ; 
Woe more intense than earth could give, 
Far more than aught of earth conceive. 


Beneath his Father’s chastening hand, 
Behold the Saviour meekly bow! 
The guilt and sin of every land . 
Were gathered o’er that sacred brow; @ 
Yet murmured then the stricken one, 
“ My Father, let thy will be done!” 
The bitter, burning cup of wrath, 
He swallowed to its lowest dregs; 
Yet ere he quaffed the price of death, 
In anguish-strains he humbly begs,— 
“My Father, could this cup pass on? 
Yet thine own will, not mine, be done!” 
TT ie done—the dreadful trial o’er, 
Unscathed the heir of heaven stands; 
Behold him, who your sorrows bore! 
Sustaired in prayer by. angel hands! 
The Father heard the sufferer’s prayer, 
And heaven's own glory centered there. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Savin Hitt, Dorcnester. 

My pear Companion :—The tree, beneath the broad shadow 
of which I am writing, is one of those ancient elms that one is 
apt to regard with much of the reverence which is accorded to the 
gray hairs of our grandsires. Its lineage is traced back con- 
nectedly for some century and a half, and its huge branches stretch 
forth their vigorous and luxuriant proportions like the arms of 
some fabled giant. Large has been the experience of this lofty 
old tree; generations have enjoyed the luxury of its shade, and 
have passed away. A hundred and fifty years! What a change 
has been wrought in time’s record during that period. We can 
hardly keep from moralizing when logking upon these noble and 
suggestive tokens of by-gone time. 

Sitting here, with scarce a league between me and the very es- 
tablishment where the Pictorial is published, I am to all intents 
and purposes in the country, and participating in the luxury of 
enjoyable wealth to be derived from groves and lawns, and quiet 
roads, and still walks (always excepting that perpetual railroad, 
which, even now, rings in my ear). When the poet sighed “for 
a lodge in some vast wilderness,” and enumerated the catalogue 
of disturbances which he thus might get rid of, he forgot the 
engine whistle, so terribly practical in its suggestiveness, and so 
piercing withal. By-the-by, how queerly it must strike the conceit 
of the big tree overhead, when it contrasts the quiet old eques- 
trian time of a century ago, with the snort of the iron horse, and 
the mile a minute of the train of cars, just now passing. Unlike 
this old elm, we mortals live fast and die fast now-a-days. 

One sleeps sounder, and breathes deeper, away from brick walls 
and mortar, where the atmosphere is softened by fragrant flowers, 
and the zephyrs reach the lungs through leafy boughs and green 
savin trees. I am told that the robins have made a special excep- 
tion in favor of this locality, as it regards the annual migration of 
their species, and that they tarry all the winter through, in the 
friendly shelter of the low but thick foliage of the savin trees 
that crown the hill (just the other side of the railroad track from 
my friend, the big elm), and giving to it the name it bears—Savin 
Hill. Friend Herbert, it reminds one of “ The Cedars,” your de- 
lightful “box” on the banks of the Passaic, nestled so cosily 
among the evergreens of New Jersey. 

It is not necessary for us to see a rural spot in order to love it, 
or to feel as though we had a half life-time acquaintance with it; 
witness the interest that Willis has thrown about his new home on 
the Hudson—Idlewild. Who has not already, in his fancy, pic- 
tured the cottage ornee, and the “haif tamed” waterfall, the rude 
bridges, the artificial lake, formed by the “tenth stroke” of the 
farmer poet, nature having volunteered the other nine? And yet 
not one in a thousand of the owner’s friends have ever set foot or 
eye on Idlewild ! 

To me there is something refreshing in the very prompting that 
leads a man to seek the -country—there is a bit of unadulterated 
nature in it. You shall take any animals, but more especially 
birds, and shut them up from contact with green herbs, vegeta- 
bles, and the grass and foliage, and they will pine, even to such 
an extent that if these be not brought to them by artificial means, 
physical illness ensues, and oftentimes death. So is there a vein 
of nature in every man’s bosom, that will dry up, unless: sometimes 
fed by a view of green fields and leafy groves. . 

“ There are no birds in last year’s nests,” wrote the poet: bet I 
am satisfied that he did so without due consideration ; for just over 
my ‘ead is one which, after withstanding a whole winter's “ north- 
casters,” is now vocal with the chirps of a couple of juvenile red- 
breasts, to tempt whose new-fledged wings both parents have been 
industriously striving this half hour. It is nearly twilight, and I 
think they have postponed their first flight until to-morrow. 

Always yours, M. M. B. 
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THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 
REV. GEORGE W. BLAGDEN, D.D., PASTOR. 


BY REV. LUTP tR FARNUM. 


} The first objects in our city that meet the rising sun, are the 
spires of our churches, “7 - to heaven, and thus silently 
——s to the beholder. Of the some one hundred church edi- 

ces in the metropolis, many are fine structures, presenting to the 
eye great varieties of architecture, from the common and unpre- 


tending up to the Gothic, the Norman, and the various orders of 


the Grecian. There is nothing in our goodly city that more 
arrests the attention of the passing traveller, than these same 
churches, their number, their variety, their beauty and solidity. 
During the first of the Seven Years’ War, a church—of this then 
town of Boston of ten thousand inhabitants—that externally ap- 
much as it now does, internally presented a strange scene. 

he sanctuary was profanely converted into a riding-school for 
Burgoyne’s cavalry. The pulpit and the pews, all hallowed by 


devotion, had been taken out to light the fires of our 
enemies, the library of the good poy being used for 
kindlings. Hundreds of loads of dirt and gravel were 
carted into the church, that it might better answer the 
strange use to which it was put. A box was suspended 
four feet from the floor, over which fierce horses, driven 
by furious riders, leaped. The galleries were occupied 
not, as now, by those who freely heard the of 
God, but by s rs of the es below, and by 
those who sold liquors and refreshments, not having a 
reverence for the , nor the fear of the Maine 
Law before their eyes. The Old South Church, as 
everybody knows, was the centre of this dissipation—a 
church that has been intimately connected with the his- 
tory of Boston from an early period. At the time al- 
luded to, Mr. Blackstone’s farm was converted into the 
town of Boston, containing “‘ about two thousand dwell- 
ing-houses, mostly of wood, with scarce any public 
buildings, but eight or nine churches, the Old State 
House, and Faneuil Hall.” The Old South Church 
like the First Church, and the First Baptist, 
was organized in Charlestown, by seceders 
from the First Church, who were disaffected 
with a call extended to Rev. John Davenport. 
The first meeting-house was erected on the 
_ where the present one stands, corner of 
ashington and Milk Streets. The site was 
the gift of Mrs. Norton, widow of Rev. John 
Norton, who was pastor of the First Church. 
The first house was erected soon after the 
church was gathered in 1669. It was built of 
wood, with a spire, and square pews. The 
first pastor was Rev. Thomas Thatcher, an 
eminent divine, a native of Salisbury, Eng- 
land. Besides being an eminent theologian, 
he was a physician, and published the first 
medical tract that ever was issued in Massa- 
chusetts. His successors were Willard, the 
eminent divine ; Pemberton, the eloquent pul- 
it orator ; Sewall, who was known as “‘ Good 
r. Sewall,” who was pastor of the church - 
for fifty years, and when his health failed, 
near the close of his life, was carried into the 
ulpit, and instructed the people from Sabbath to Sab- 
h; Prince, the able divine and learned scholar ; Cum- 
ming, Blair, Bacon, Hunt, Eckley, Huntington, the first 
sole pastor; the devoted Wisner; the gifted and short- 
lived Stearns ; and Blagden, who now ministers to this 
ancient church—fourteen in all, and a succession of un- 
commonly worthy ministers, whose fame is in the church- 
es, and whose record is on high. The present Old South 
Church is a substantial structure of brick, of a style of 
architecture that is chaste and becoming, though not un- 
common. It stands, as it has stood for more than a cen- 
tury—it having been erected in the year 1730. The last 
sermon was preached in the old house, March 2, 1729. 
The next day it was taken down, when it was found to 
be so much decayed, that it was thought that the congre- 
gation, the day before, had “a very gracious preserva- 
tion.” A curious plan of the lower floor of the present 
house is before us, under the head “ Pues on ye lower flore 
in ye Metting-House,” evidently drawn soon after the 
building was finished, and the pews sold. From this 
plan, it appears that the house is eighty-eight feet by 
sixty-one, and that it is substantially now as it was at 
the beginning. Formerly, there was a high elders’ seat 
directly in front of the pulpit, and a deacons’ seat nearl 
as high. Several of the best pews in the house, pone f 
ing to the custom of the time, were devoted to the ac- 
commodation of the aged—a custom that has become 
obsolete. In this plan, the names of the pew-holders are 
given, embracing some of the noblest names of the time, 


OLD SOUTH CHURCH, CORNER OF WASHINGTON AND MILK STREETS, BOSTON. | 


PORTRAIT OF REV. GEORGE W. BLAGDEN, D.D. 
[From a daguerreotype by Masuny & Suspzz.] 


such as Gov. Belcher, Franklin, Bromfield, Brattle, Winslow 
Cotton, Elliot, etc. It will be remembered that the world-renown 
Franklin was born under the shadow of this church, on the south 
side of Milk Street, on the spot where now stands a noble block of 
stores, with this inscription : “ The Birth-place of Franklin.” The 
following church record will assist the reader in understanding the 
disposition of the co ion in the new edifice. “ At a meet- 
ing of the South Church, in their brick meeting-house, August 5, 
1730: Voted, That the deacons be desired to procure some suitable 
person to take the oversight of the children and servants in the 
leries, and take care that good order be maintained in time of 
ivine worship; and that a sufficient reward be allowed for the 
encouragement of such a person.” The Old South Church is a 
noble structure, situated now in the very heart of the city, though, 
as its name indicates, at the beginning, at its southern extremity. 
It is surmounted by one of the loftiest spires in the city. Its bell 
is large and fine-toned. More eyes are upturned to its clock 
daily, we venture to say, than to any other timekeeper in New 
England. Indeed, it is to New England as to the hours, what 
Boston is as to business. As we enter the house of God, we find 
the same substantial appearance there is externally. The house 
is found to be very capacious, and, with its two galleries, will seat, 
perhaps, more than any other church in the city. The pulpit is 
very high for these times, and is overshadowed by a sounding- 
board that makes little children fear for the head of the minister. 
This pulpit is the second in the present house, the first one being 
what was styled a “tub” pulpit. The organ is a superior instru- 
ment, that was procured in London, and it is presided over by one 
of the leading organ-players in the city. The choir sing with 
much spirit, and express, to a rem e degree, the sentiments 
of the hymns of praise. The whole house has been erg x A 
repaired recently at a heavy expense. The pews, though built 
not after the modern style, are all the more comfortable; and it 
would seem that the owners never thought of the fact that the land 
beneath them was worth thirty dollars the square foot. Indeed 
fill the house with people, and then jam it to occupy every inch of 
=—_ as many of our churches are jammed when they are called 
filled, and it would contain half as many more. Of the present 
sole pastor of this ancient church, Rev. Dr. Blagden, it is not too 
much to say, that he eminently fills the place he occupies. He 
seems to have been formed to preach in the Old South pulpit, and 
to minister to the Old South congregation, as is- indicated by the 
kind Providence that has contin him in his present position 
for seventeen years, and that promises to continue him until he 
enters the sanctuary above. Mr. Blagden is a Southerner by 
birth, was educated at the schools of the North, and was first set- 
tled over a Congregational church in the neighboring town of 
Brighton, when he was transferred to the church in Salem Street, 
in this city, and next to the present scene of his labors. His 
attainments are of a solid rather than of a showy character, and he 
has built up for himself a permanent apd not an ephemeral repu- 
tation. As a preacher, as a pastor, as a ripe scholar, as a Chris- 
tian gentleman, as a genial companion and friend, he is rarely 
excelled. Eminently catholic in spirit, while strongly attached to 
the faith and practice of his own communion—the odox Con- 
—S he is res and beloved by the whole family of 
hrist. Mr. Blagden has done something in the way of author- 
ship. He has been called to lecture the Lowell Institute, 
and to deliver a number of occasional discourses at home and 
abroad, on which labors we cannot dwell. In closing this brief 
notice, it is obvious to remark, that much interest clusters around 
the Old South Church, or “The Sanctuary of Freedom,” as it 


. has been termed, from the patriotic assemblages that were 


gath- 

ered within its walls just previous to the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion. In this unk, Franklin worshipped and was baptized. 
Here, that prince of preachers, Whitefield, lifted up his voice like 
atrampet. In this temple, “our enemies in war and our friends 
in peace” did that which for a moment saddens our interest. 
Within these walls the Election sermons haye been delivered 
annually before “the powers that be,” and multitudes have ‘been 
educated for the church triumphant in heaven. To the Bosto- 
nian, the very name of the “Old South” brings back childish 
recollections, and happy early associations. Before the city had so 
wn as to extend almost out of town, this was a sort of landmark 

in the designating of distances ; any ee locality was about so far 
from the “ Old South,” this side or that side of the “Old South,” 
etc., and so on. Indeed, the church is not only a sort-of land- 
mark as regards the bearings in our harbor, as considered by the 
wong but is also a point of departure, so to speak, on the land 
tself. ‘There are few notable localities in the city of hotions, bet- 
ter known than is this venerable and revered , and the site it 
occupies—a silent remembrancer of scenes events associated 
with all that is dear to Americans. _ 
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‘HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 

On pages 8 and 9 we give two illustrations of American history. 
At the top of the first page at the right hand, is a portrait of James 
Otis, who was so instrumental by his eloquent speeches, delivered 
to the patriotic multitude in the “ cradle of liberty,’”’ in procuring 
the republican libetty we now enjoy. He was at that time thirty- 
six years of age, and advocate-general of the colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay. On the left of the picture is a likeness of Adams, 
another of the movers of the great struggle. In one of his elo- 
quent, patriotic harangues, he exclaimed: “‘I would advise per- 
sisting in our struggle for liberty and independence, though it 
were revealed from Heaven that nine hundred and ninety-nine 
were to perish, and only one of a thousand were to survive and 
retain his liberty.” He was a member of the Continental Congress 
and a signer of the Declaration. Faneuil Hall is also here repre- 
sented, in the centre of the picture, the “ Cradle of Liberty,” the 
scene of so much stirring eloquence, where the bold and fearless 
patriots of ’75 vere banded together to set the example of resist- 
ance to tyranny to the other colonies. The Battle of Lexington, 
where the first bodily resistance to British arrogance was made, and 
the first blood spilled in the cause of liberty, April 19th, 1775, is 
also given. On the right is seen the monument built at Lexing- 
ton in 1799, to commemorate the event of the battle, and honor 
those who fell. On the left, the monument at Concord—the sec- 
ond battle-field of America; built in 1836, on the site of the strug- 
gle. At the bottom of the page is seen the Hall of Independence, 
in Philadelphia, where the Continental Congress held their meet- 
ings, and where the Declaration was signed. 

On the top of page 9th, will be found the American emblems— 
the eagle, shield, flag, etc; beneath, in the centre, the signing of 
the Declaration. Only John Hancock, the President of the Con- 
gress, signed the Declaration on the 4th of July, 1776 ; but onthe 
2d of August following, 54 of the delegates signed it, and subse- 
quently, two others, making 56. On the right of the picture, be- 
low, is a likeness of Thomas Jefferson, who, although the young- 
est of the committee appointed, drew up the Declaration. On the 
left of the page is a likeness of John Hancock. In the centre is 
the likeness of Washington, to whose patriotism and self-sacrific- 
ing spirit is due the consummation of the plans laid by the patriots 
of the glorious struggle of the American Revolution. The two 
pages form appropriate allegorical pictures for the glorious 4th. 
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SPLINTERS. 


. Some one has defined polite society as being a place where 
manners pass for too much, and morals for too little ! 
-.. The Boston Museum has been outraging decency by re- 
viving a vulgar negro extravaganza—Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
.-++» Dean Swift used ever to keep his birthday as a day of 
mourning ; so Thackeray tells us in his English Humorists. 
. The Dublin “World’s Fair,” since it has opened, has 
averaged about five thousand visitors daily. 
.... Some wag of an editor asks: “ When is a soldier not a 
soldier ?” and sagely replies, ‘‘ When he is ‘ mustered ?’ ” 
. An ox, of an enormous size, and that smokes a cigar at 
the command of his keeper, is now on exhibition at Paris. 
. Delicate relations are like the polish of costly cutlery ; 
dampness corrodes, and the rust, though removed, leaves a spot. 
. Some one facetiously proposes that Abby Folsom be ap- 
pointed to a chaplaincy in the Navy! Capital idea, that. 
« We are sorry to see that the vomito, that fatal disease to 
foreigners, has been making ravages at Vera Cruz. 
.++. Gov. Dorr, the indefatigable—and we believe, honest— 
politician, still makes himself heard and felt in Rhode Island. 
.--. Though the world is some 5,608 years old, it is not old 
enough to go alone, for demagogues of all sorts and sizes lead it. 
- Mount Vernon has been conditionally sold ; the sale not 
to a if Congress will purchase it at the next session. 
- In one month, lately, a wooden ware dealer, of Boston, 
sold 108,000 pails, to go to various parts of the country. 
. Another statue has been added to the beautiful grounds in 
front of the City Hall. It represents Ruth gathering sheaves. 
. The Normal School, in Salem, is to be exclusively for 
girls. Tuition will be free to all residents of the State. 
_ Newburyport Union says, the Eastern Railroad Com- 
pany: have at.leugth. decided to build.a new depot in that city. 
- A bill has passed the Virginia legislature appropriating 
$42,000, annually, for removing free persons of color to Liberia. 


FLYING ARTILLERY. 

The penny wise and pound foolish system is quite as often 
grafted upon the administration of public as of private affairs. 
As men who are extravagant in dress, equipages and entertain- 
ments, sometimes, from motives of economy, deny themselves 
some of the necessaries of life; so governments are apt to atone 
for prodigality in some items of expenditure, by a miserable and 
destructive policy in others. This was exhibited some time since 
in an order from Washington to dismount some of the splendid 
batteries which did us such signal service in the Mexican campaign. 
Sherman’s fine battery was one of those doomed, and it was with 
unfeigned pleasure that we recorded the rescinding of that order, 
and the remounting of the light batteries throughout the service. 

We have ever been opposed to a large standing army, and 
should regard a large military peace establishment as one of the 
most serious evils that could befall the country. The presence of 
large bodies of men trained to arms, and necessarily isolated from 
the great mass of their fellow-citizens, cannot but be fraught with 
the elements of trouble and danger. Our law makers realize this, 
and therefore it is that our army is reduced to a mere nucleus, 
around which, in time of danger, to form the volunteer troops of 
the country, who are, and must ever be, its true bulwarks. Ten 
or fifteen thousand regular troops will perhaps answer to protect 
our frontiers, and form this nucleus ; but we cannot spare a single 
company from the light artillery corps, as they stood at the close 
of the Mexican war. 

Large bodies of infantry and cavalry may be drilled effectively 
in a short space of time ; but it requires years to bring light artil- 
lery to the degree of perfection which was obtained by the gallant 
and lamented Ringgold, who was the father of this terribly de- 
structive arm of the American service, and who lived long enough 
to witness the triumph of his skill in the first battles of the Mexi- 
can war. It is saying little enough, to declare that the triumph 
of our arms in Mexico was owing, in a great measure, to the terror 
inspired by the “ winged artillery,” as Hoffman has most happily 
termed them. The dread of their prowess rolled through the 
ranks of our enemies like the volleyed thunder that decimated them. 
On the fields of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, and in the 
deadly strife of Buena Vista, Bragg and Sherman more than once 
turned the tide of battle. 

The performance of these batteries is little less than marvellous, 
often performing the following feat: the guns are dismounted, the 
men lying down by the pieces; a blast of the trumpet, and they 
start into life—the pieces are put together, the guns limbered, the 
horses put to, men and officers spring to their seats, the guns are 
rushed two hundred and fifty yards, unlimbered, loaded, fired, 
limbered up again, returned to their starting point, dismounted, 
and the whole affair has occupied but five minutes! In repelling 
an attack, or covering a retreat, with their rolling fire, as rapid as 
musketry, and far, far more deadly, these batteries are invaluable, 
as has been so lately proven, and their importance has become 
matter of history. 

There is nothing in the British service which can compare with 
our light artillery ; for, though the English light batteries may be 
better horsed, still the men want that agility and recklessness 
which are indispensable conditions of the effectiveness of the arm. 
The French flying artillery may possibly equal ours, but we must 
have ocular proof before we believe it, and shall until then insist 
that Uncle Sam’s troops are the best in the world. We have an 
instinctive faith in the superior prowess of our men, and presume 
that our light artillerists are as far beyond their transatlantic 
brethren in arms, as our riflemen are before the foreign tirailleurs. 


+ > 


BINDING THE PICTORIAL. 

This being the first number of a new volume, it is an appropri- 
ate time to remind the readers of the Pictorial of the importance 
of preserving the numbers of the paper for binding, and thus keep- 
ing by them constantly an illumined record of the times. We 
are now binding the numbers of the past volume, being vol. IV., 
for those persons who send them in, with gilt edges and backs, 
and‘illumined covers, and elegant title-page, and elaborate index, 
at a charge of one dollar each. We can supply any and all back 
numbers, even to the very commencement of the work, for the 
purpose of completing sets, or supplying torn, injured or missing 
numbers, at a charge of six cents each. Few persons who have 
been regularly in receipt of the Pictorial but must desire to pre- 
serve it in a durable form. 


> 
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Costity anp Hanpsome.—A new and magnificent altar of 
rosewood, the material of which cost a dollar a pound, has been 
erected in St. Paul’s Church, Cincinnati. The Tabernacle, of 
the same material, is one of the most beautiful things of the kind. 
The wreathed columns, with their gold Corinthian capitals, are 
superb. This savors too much of osténtation. 


+ > 
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A satt Vittace.—Professor Loomis, late of Waterville Col- 
lege, now in Peru, writes that on a salt plain, which he traversed, 
the houses are all built of salt,—their bedsteads consist of an ele- 


vation of part of the room two feet higher than the rest of the- 


floor, and that is a wall of salt; Their wells are dug in this bed 
of salt, and they never find water —e else. 


MARY-LE-BONE —We that our townsman, 
the very popular young American tragedian, Mr. Davenport, 
is now performing a highly suecessful engagement at this theatre, 
in London. He is expécted soon.to return to this country. 


Ovricrat.—Santa Anna has appointed General Almonte, as 
his Minister to the United States. He has served in that capacity 
before, and is an able and highly cultivated man. 


OUR NEW VOLUME. 

With the present number we come before our patrons and the 
public in an entire new dress, and at the same time commence the 
Firtn Vorvume of the Pictorial. The success which we have 
constantly endeavored to merit, has fully crowned our labors ; and » 
our unequalled circulation shows us that a discerning and gener- 
ous public appreciate the enterprise that has so long and ardently 
engaged us. We shall not resort to any self-puffing in behalf of 
our illumined journal, but trust that it will speak for itself, respect- 
fully assuring our readers that the same motto, “ Excelsior,” shall 
float on our banner, and the same effort to please shall characterize 
our labors which have heretofore incited us to exertion. 


+ > 


Tue Homan Famity.—From a curious statistical digest just 
published in Europe, it appears that the human family numbers 
700,000,000, and the annual loss by death is 18,000,000, which 
produces 624,400 tons of animal matter, which in turn generates 
by decomposition 9,000,000 cubic feet of gases, which are clearetl 
away from the atmosphere by vegetable matter decomposing and 
assimilating them for their own uses. This is an interesting sub- 
ject for persons inclined to philosophy. 


+ > 


RATHER QUEER Business.—A white man was sold forvagrancy 
for the sum of twenty-five cents, the other day, in Ogle county, 
Ill. His purchaser not being able to make change, the “‘ chattel” 
loaned the necessary sum. The man had a family. 


4 > 
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Presipent Pierce.—It is rumored that the health of the 
President is bad ; so much so, indeed, that he purposes spending 
the summer months at Georgetown, with a view to the improve- 
ment of his health by a partial rest from labor. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Capt. John H. Sparks to Miss Sarah E. 
Dunham, of owdoinham, Me. 

By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. John =r to Miss Mary E. Burnham. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Dugald H to Miss Emma T. Shorey. 

a a Stow, Mr. Roland T. Packard to Miss Mary Ann F Swift, both 

By Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. Henry Hallet to Miss ——— Hall, daughter of the 
late Joseph Hall, Esq. 

By Rev. Mr. Bartol, Mr. Henry T. Green to Miss Elizabeth H., daughter of 
Nicholas Little, Esq. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Tappan, Mr. James P. Low, of Vincennes, Ind.. 
to Miss Carrie M., "daughter of Thomas Chamberlain, Esq., of Worcester. 

At Andover, by Geo. Foster, Esq., Mr. Wm. Murray to Miss Harriet Orrill. 

At Haverhill, by Rev. Mr. Livermore, of Clinton, Mr. N. Byron Currier, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Miss 8. O. Sawyer. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Charles W. Wentworth to Miss Sarah 
Russell, of Danville, Vt. 

At Newburyport, Mr. 1 ag Williams, of Boston, to Miss Martha Ann, 
daughter of Mr. John G. Tilto 

At Taunton, Mr. Moses T. Albro to Miss Alice, daughter of Capt. Thomas 
Burch, both of Fall River. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Geo. A. Bellows, 35; Mrs. Sarah, widow of Capt. Theophilus 
Berry, formerly of Brewster; Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of the late Mr. ya Sawtell ; 
Lieut. Benjamin P. McNeil, U.S. Army; Mrs. Ann Amelia, wife, 31, and Eliza, 
infant daughter of Mr. Joseph Winn; Mr. Edward Howard, 53; Mr. David Mor- 
gan, 36, a native of Swansea, England ; Betsey, wife of Mr. Job Hallet, 66. 

At Watertown, Mrs. Lucy A., wife of Mr. Benjamin F. Cobleigh, 31. 

At Reading, Mrs. Dorcas, wife.of the late Mr. William Hayward, 85. 

At Lawrence, Mrs. Nancy B., wife of Kev. J. K. Johnson. 

At Salem, Mr. Asaph Morgan, 40; Mr. John Bird, 85. 

At Lowell, Mrs. Mary J., wife of Mr. Moses W. Hooper, 24. 

At Taunton, Mrs. Elizabeth B., widow of Capt. Geo. Monroe, ~ on R.1. 

At Nantucket, Mrs. Judith, wife of the late Mr, Uriah Swain, 7 

At South Weymouth, Mrs. Eliza Maria, wife of Mr. William hacker, 35. 

At Hamilton, Mrs. Mary W., wife of Mr. Henry P. Lovering, 20. 

At Bradford, of consumption, Mr. Leonard Kimball, 21. 

At Scituate, Capt. Lather Jenkins, 72. 

At Royalston, of consumption, Mr. John Prescott, 70. 

At Burlington, Mr. Francis G., son of Rev. N. L. Frothingham, of Boston. 

At Plymouth, = Lucy A. Bartlett, 24; Miss Mary T. Manter, 20. 

t Marsh ion, Mr. William, son of Tilden Ames, Esq., 22. 

At Worcester, Mire. Mary Harrington, 31; Mr. Benjamin 8. Childs, 38. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
I DREAMED OF THEE. 


BY CALEB B. JOSSELYN. 
I dreamed of thee at the bridal shrine, 
And thy gentle hand was placed in mine; 
A snow-white lily graced thy hair, 
As pure as an angel’s vestments are. 
I saw the tear in thy downcast eye, 
I felt thy tremulous tide beat high ; 
Anc thy crimson cheek had a tale to tell 
Of a heart that loved, and loved most well. 


I dreamed of thee at my dying bed, 

Thou wert young and fair as when we wed; 
My hand in thine did softly rest, 

Thou wast bending o’er my pulseless breast. 
I had gazed on thy face as it turned above 
In silent prayer, to the God of love, 

And asked no more, could this be given— 
To meet thy smiles once more in heaven. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


WOMAN’S MISSION. 


BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


Uncre Timorny was a martyr to moroseness. One of the 
strange things in this world is the diligence with which many peo- 
ple nurse and perpetuate their anger, and the obstinacy with which 
they persist in making and keeping themselves, and all with 
whom they are connected, uncomfortable. The preservation of a 
broil, or difficulty appears with such persons to be almost a point 
of conscience ; and the test of manhood and strength of mind is 
implacability. To forgive is a descent from dignity; and, as an 
unforgiving and unhappy temper seldom lacks causes of irritation, 
those who resolve to be unamiable find little difficulty in adhering 
to their determination. 

Uncle Timothy had been once or twice wronged and disap- 
pointed in his business transactions ; and this loss of pecuniary 
capital set him up for life in stock for complaint. It supplied him 
with an inexhaustible fund of distrust, of which whoever dealt 
with him did not fail to be made sensible. To approach him with 
any business proposal was to become, at once, the object of sus- 
picion. He had lost all confidence in human nature; and re- 
garded no contract or bargain as secure, which had not bill, bond, 
and mortgage to warrant and confirm it. Such asuspicious mode 
of dealing of course exposed him to continual quarrels and bick- 
erings. Men do not like even tacitly to be charged with dishonest 
intentions ; but-uncle Timothy, not satisfied with implied accusa- 
tions, sometimes went beyond them into open and direct charges. 
Such provocations irritated and embittered his acquaintance, till 
he rendered that a true saying, to which he often gave utterance 
in his spleen—that “he had not a friend in the world.” 

His own family had more than their share of his fitful and gusty 
temper; for morose men are especially disagreeable in their 
households. There they can storm in comparative impunity ; 
and cherish, without the scandal of public rebuke, their evil 
tempers. Wives and children are safe objects of their tyranny. 
They seem to think them designed for this very purpose, to give 
opportunity for the manly recreation of fault-finding and com- 
plaint. Uncle Timothy’s wife and children lived in a continual 
terror of him, and had learned by experience the futility of any 
effort to please or to propitiate him. They hesitated to do even 
what they supposed he desired; because they were certain that 
whatever was attempted with the view to gratify him, would be 
met with some disparaging and ungrateful comment. To endea- 
vor to gratify him was only to provoke his anger, and to neglect 
him altogether produced no worse manifestation. All the house- 
hold seemed steeped in vinegar. All partook of the temper of the 
cross old man. Pleasant words weye words almost unknowh 
among them. It was only when the presence of strangers put the 
inmates upon their good behaviour, that uncle Timothy’s house 
made any show of the amenities of life. Even these gleams of 
sunshine were, however, made precarious by impending storms. 
The family were always in alarm, lest the pent-up wrath of uncle 
Timothy, sure to burst forth when the guests were gone, might 
break vut before their departure. 

The children sometiffies wondered if all fathers were necessarily 
morose and unsatisfied as theirs, by virtue of the paternal office. 
They speculated whether good humor were in all houses a dish 
served only to guests, and that with the parade of something pre- 
pared for the occasion, while hard looks and hard words formed 
the daily fare. Home was weary to them, and all pleasant things 
in their minds were to be found abroad. The bonds of affection 
existed scarcely in name. The utterance of a request in a kind 
tone called up a look of surprise ; and as to anything like caress 
or endearment, that met with rebuff, ora derisive laugh. Selfish- 
ness was paramount, Each had continually some point to carry 
at the expense of the rest; and it was to be done either by artifice, 
or bravado—wit)a high hand or a sly hand. Open kindness was 
not dreamed or thought of, and the commonest and most neces- 
sary acts of assistance were performed witlr a careless indifference, 
as things of course, and of fio moment or consequence. Opportn- 
nities to gratify each other were not only never sought, but seldom 
improved when they did oceur. And when any member of the 
household did what might have been a kind act, it was in such an 
ungracious mode as to take away all its pleasantness. 

Such was uncle Timothy’s family ; and under such influences 
their home was most miscrable. The evil temper of the fathe. 


and the sharp retorts of the mother acted upon the children, u:.til 
ibey were even more ungracious than their parents ; siuce the 


younger people acknowledged ‘no restraint;whatever. And yet 
both boys and girls could wear abroad the smiling faces which, 
except in rude and unkind mirth, they never wore at home. It is 
one of the rules of life that men and women are drawn by their 
opposites. Therefore the eldest son of uncle Timothy sought, and 
wooed, and won a wife, as unlike as possible to himself, and his 
contentious and angry sisters. It was remarkable how such a 
gentle creature could have any possible sympathy with one so 
rude, uncouth ‘and ungentle as he whom she promised to love, 
honor and obey. But the wooer wore his holiday face. Perhaps 
if Edith could have been, though for ever so short period, an in- 
mate of his father’s house, not all her affection and his flattery 
could have persuaded her into an alliance with such unamiables. 
Many parties to the life-enduring promise would remain unpledged, 
if they had the same opportunity before marriage as after to un- 
derstand each other’s characters and imperfections. The:bonds 
once on, the yoke-fellows must do their best to reconcile them- 
selves to each other’s infirmities, unless they choose, like uncle 
Timothy’s household, to exaggerate them and make their home 
disagreeable. 

The young and gentle bride who was brought into this strange 
family, had grown up under far other auspices. She had been 
trained to gentleness and endurance. It was not that she had had 
moroseness or unkindness to submit to; for such unamiabilities 
she had rarely seen. But she had been educated by precept and 
example in a generous disregard of self; and a patient care for 
others. The motive of her life was to promote the comfort and 
happiness of friends, and therein to find her own reflected. She 
lived in obedience to the teachings of that heavenly charity which 
seeketh not her own, and is not easily provoked. Her mother 
would fain have dissuaded her from the alliance ; for she had that 
knowledge of life, and that experience of the errors of humanity— 
that keen perception, which enabled her to detect the true charac- 
ter of the suitor, despite his holiday face. But Edith had invested 
her idol with all the virtues which she herself possessed ; and her 
generous heart only defended him the more courageously, that he 
was declared unworthy of her. 

The first few weeks of their union seemed to promise her a rec- 
ompense for her daring. Never was husband more like woman’s 
beau ideal. But then—all husbands are charming and self-deny- 
ing at first. They concede to politeness what they would deny to 
assumption; and cheerfully grant to the new wife what they have 
refused to the old mother, and to the sisters who have lived with 
them all their days. But the secret could riot always be kept, 
and Edith was amazed at the discovery of the unfilial and unpa- 
ternal state of feeling which existed among her new connections. 
She was surprised at their want of gentleness ; and tormented 
herself with the thought that her coming among them had in some 
manner opened the fountains of bitterness and anger. Her hus- 
band’s brothers lacked cordiality and seemed to come to him only 
for an altercation; and he, on their departure, never failed to fill 
her wondcring ears with tales to their disparagement. Verily, she 
thought her lot had been cast among a strange people; but she 
endured in silence; for to apprize her friends would be to give 
them pain, and not relieve herself. 

She was alarmed at length by the suspicion that she was be- 
coming like the unamiables among whom she lived. She detected 
herself in joining her husband in his ill-natured remarks upon his 
connections, and found her heart growing angry and bitter towards 
them. And she next perccived a tendency to anger in her fireside 
conversations ; and a disposition to retort the unkind remarks of 
her husband in a like tone, and even with a more bitter signifi- 
cance. She saw the abyss before her—sluddered—and resolved 
to turn away from it. She struggled with her pride—for even the 
gentle Edith had pride, which, latent under good influences, had 
become strongly developed amid the evil which surrounded her. 

It was quite time to reform. The seeds of difficulty were sown, 
and promised a harvest of discontent and unhappiness, like that 
which had embittered all the years of her husband’s family. Exac- 
tion on the one side, and rebellion on the other, had commenced. 
To the husband this was nothing new or wonderful. If a gleam 
of hope had ever occurred to him that in his house there would be 
more peace than in his father’s—he had not been surprised when 
the light disappeared, and the gloom of discontent settled over his 
sky. It was what he had counted on as a necessary condition of 
life, and he made no effort to alter or to abate it. 


But Edith knew better, and hoped for a more Christian life. 
She had lived without bickering and contention, and felt sure that 
she would again. So, as we have said, she resolved to rebuke her 
own pride.- She determined to try the effect of perfect acquies- 
cence in every request of her husband, however unreasonable, 
with which there was a possibility of complying. An opportunity 
just now was opened for her proposed reformation. A little peace- 
maker had arrived ; and as even the shadow of his coming had 
brought peace, it was complete when father and mother had in a 
new-born son the bond of hope and love. Here was a common 
source of interest and happiness, and in this, she determined, in 
the quiet and silence of her chamber, should be the assurance of 
peace and gentleness. 

It is a wonderful thing—the first grandchild. Even old uncle 
Timothy looked with pleased interest at the stranger, and relaxed 
the stern expression of his face almost to a smile. He applied the 
back of his hard, horny hand to its cheek; and almost recoiled at 
the soft, downy touch, as if he feared that his rough fingers would 
abrade or wear it away. The uncourteous brothers humphed:- a 
sullen satisfaction. The sisters were unequivocally delighted. 
The first lessons of peace were taught in the presence of the placid 
little teacher, who really seemed in his calm and quiet repose a 
vour s apostle—sensible of his mission, and quictly performing it. 
Lucle Timothy was very often his nurse, and Edith looked 6n with 


pleasure that her husband’s father had at last discovered some- 
thing in which he could find unalloyed satisfaction. She did not 
like the name—but sacrificed her preferences to her desire to con- 
ciliate, and the little babe was called little Timothy. ‘“ Now,” 
said the old man, in his pleased pride, when the thing was an- 
nounced to him, “now,” said he, apostrophizing the baby, “don’t 
you turn ungrateful and disappoint me—for, except you, I have 
not a friend left in the world !” 

“Why, father!” expostulated Edith, “where are your wife and 
children. And me, too—am I not your friend? Aint you a little 
ashamed of yourself?” she continued, placing her fair white hand 
on hi hard and sun-burned face. “It’s a scandal to us all that 
you speak so!” 

“It’s only what the rest say of me,” said the old man. 

“Am J one of the rest that you speak of ?” 

“Well, Edith—not quite yet. But your turn is coming. You 
will fall into the custom by-and-by. Indeed I have thought that I 
could see it already. It is a selfish world, and .we who live in it 
must look out for ourselves.” 

“ What, then, is to become of those who must defend them- 
selves—baby, there, for instance ?” 

“O, little Tim! why those who can protect him must. Natu- 
ral affection provides for that.” 

“And must natural affection die out, as he grows old enough 
to defend himself?” 

“It will, I dare say, whether it should, or not.” 

“ And so we are no better than the brutes, our affection being 
only instinct, which ceases when there is no more absolute help- 
lessness to call it out!” 

“Upon my word it would seem so.” 

“Come now, father Timothy, you know better, and feel better 
—and your crust of ill-humor is only thick enough to provoke and 
exasperate others, and make yourself uncomfortable. This is plain 
talk, I know—but why should you pretend to a bitterness and 
misanthropy which you do not feel? Suppose, having been a 
martyr to moroseness quite long enough, you should now try the 
opposite ?” 

Uncle Timothy looked up in amazement. Forty years had he 
been tyrant in his own household, and never had he thus been 
spoken to before. He had received angry and disagreeable replies 
hastily uttered, while the speaker seemed to be in the fury of despair 
at her own hardihood. And they were such answers to his unreas- 
onable requests, as while they half refused, still always preceded 
compliance. But here was a firm yet mildly spoken speech, bold 
and yet gentle. Baby itself was not more placid than its mother, 
while she thus expostulated with her father-in-law. The old gen- 
tleman having no convenient words for this new phase of rebellion, 
could only take his hat and walk. ‘Martyr to moroseness,” he 
muttered ; “‘martyr to moroseness! She is very impertinent, but 
I wonder if she is not more than half right !” 

And in this mood of self-examination he walked home. So 
busy was he with his thoughts, that he forgot to prepare himself, 
as was his wont, to enter his castle as if storming an “imminent 
deadly breach,” and he carried a calmer face into his house than 
for many a day he had worn. Mrs. Uncle Timothy looked up 
from her knitting, and was actually emboldened to dust and beat 
up his chair-cushion, while he placed away his hat and stick. The 
old man did not fail to see this little act, and wondered what wind 
had blown up such an unusual demonstration. He was certainly 
wearied when he came in. So had he been many times before— 
and neither wife nor daughter cared. But he had not often, as 
now, brought in the sunshine with him. 

It would be both tedious and unnecessary to note the nameless 
little attentions wnich sprang up between the old couple; and to 
tell how they renewed their youth again, all because of little Tim 
and his mother. She adhered to her determination, and nipped 
in the beginning the growing difficulties between herself and her 
hisband. She rooted out the brambles, and sowed primroses in 
their path. Her husband’s brothers and sisters were influenced 
by the pleasant atmosphere of her presence ; and the trifles-;which 
make the sum of life being daily cared for, life became cheerful. 
Little thorns fester; and in all our intercourse we should be care- 
ful not to plant them ; for while great griefs command patience, 
and great injuries challenge forgiveness, the. lesser evils of human 
life keep up an irritation which is misery. The apostle gave ad- 
vice worthy of all men and women to be received, when he said, 
“ Be pitiful—ne courteous ”—for the failure in courtesy leads to 
envy, contention, and all unhappiness. 


We will not shock probability by asserting that there never was 
any more contention in uncle Timothy’s family ;’ for such .tho- 
rough reformations seldom occur. But Edith was a true woman, 
and never forgot her mission—the mission of all women ; to pre- 
vent contention, to seek peace and ensure it. The influerice of 
her kind voice, her placable temper, her face of sunshine, and her 
invariable good humor daily strengthened, and little Tim was an 
able second to his mother. All found themselves falling into the 
same happy humor; and without effort, or pretence, Edith was 
the conscious yet modest and unassuming instrument of great and 
happy results. She prevailed by concealing her power. She gov- 
erned by not parading her intentions. To employ a figure often 
quoted, hers was the quiet and efficient influence of the hidden 
spring; known only by its fruit in the cheerful-verdare. She 
sought not “woman’s sphere.” She looked not for‘fwoman’s 
mission.” Born in one, the other came to her, and she adorned 
and fylfilled her destiny. Calm ‘pleasures gathered around her 
path, as she travelled on; and when she was ready to lie down to 
her last rest, she had the calm joy of one who had not lived in 
vain—though her name was never in- print, save twice—once at 
her miarriage, and once at herdeath. Her children rose to call her 
blessed ; and her monument was in their useful and lappy lives. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Large numbers of bass have recently taken up their abode in 
the Merrimac river. An American yacht, named Truant, has 
jast come off victor in a yacht race in England, from Blackwall 
to Gravesend, under the auspices of the Prince of Wales Yacht 
S5oiab. “She belonged to the second class boats in the race, but 
““Pewtall'the fleet easily. —— Queen Victoria’s last baby is to have 

$28,000.for its sugar-plums and pinafores!—— One thousand 
acres of coal Jands, situated in the George’s Creek region, Md., 
were recently purehased by some New Yorkers for the sum of 
$180,000.—The San Francisco critics pronounce the “ Hamlet” 
of Edwin Booth (son of the late Junius Brutus Booth), a masterly 
performance, and prophesy for him a triumphant career on the 
stage. —— The first newspaper in England, made its appearance 
on the 28th of May, 1576. The Washington National Mon- 
ument is now one hundred and thirty feet high, and within a few 
days the next course is to be commenced, which will add two feet 
to its altitude. —— The number of Americans visiting Europe 
this season is beyond all precedent. Every Liverpool steamer 
takes out over two hundred passengers. —— Counterfeit Ameri- 
can quarters, of the stamp lately issued by the government, are 
in circulation. —— Some one says, with truth, that a man’s dress 
has a wonderful influence on his character. Dress like a rowdy, 
and in less than a month’s time you will commence acting like 
one. —— Mr. Calvin Bartlett, late of Conway, deceased, be- 
queathed to the town five hundred dollars, provided it should 
establish a high school within two years; otherwise the sum 
should go to the Congregational Society. —— A lump of wet 
saleratus applied to the sting of a wasp, bee, or mosquito, will 
stop the pain and prevent it from swelling. -—— Straw color for 

bonnets is the latest Paris fashion. Rev. A. Woollscroft, a 

preacher for twenty-nine years, recently died of poison, at Peoria, 

Ill., in consequence of taking a dose of arsenic in mistake for 

magnesia. —— Father Roothan, General of the Order of Jesuits, 

is certainly dead at last. —— News from Newfoundland inform us 
of active preparations, by British cruisers, for the protection of 
the fishing grounds, from what they call the encroachments of the 

Americans. —— It is stated that the Cuban slavers intend to im- 

port slaves as emigrants, and thus escape the British cruisers. A 

Spanish proverb says : “ A little in the morning is enough, enough 

at dinner is but little, and a little at night is too much.” Remem- 

ber this, and you will be preserved from indigestion and sleepless 
nights. —— St. Nicholas is the patron saint of fishermen and 
children. —— There are one hundred and fifty-six persons em- 
ployed in the New York post-office, including one hundred and 

four clerks, forty-four carriers, and eight letter collectors. —— A 

Western merchant advertises a lot of buckwheat and other millinery 

for sale cheap. -—— A pretty woman is like a great truth, or a 

great happiness, and has no more right to bundle herself up under 

a green veil, or any other similar abomination, than the sun has 

to put on spectacles. Gov. Brigham Young, of Utah, is the 

father of thirty-two children. New Bedford is going again into 
ship-building —more after the old fashion than it has been for 


some years. 
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PARISIAN IMPROVEMENT. 

Workmen are engaged in putting two clocks upon the towers of 
the Church of St. Vincent de Paul, in Paris ; one to tell the hour 
of the day, and the other to indicate the day of the month. This 
is the first application of the latter plan which has been made upon 
any of the public buildings. At night, several of the principal 
clocks are illuminated, the city having got the idea that people are 
as often in need of knowing the hour during the dark as during 
the day. A plan was broached, some time ago, of putting a light 
behind the names of the more important streets, to serve as a 
guide to benighted travellers. The idea was given up, on account 
of the remark of a municipal councillor, to the effect that every- 
body knew the principal streets, and it was just the obscure ones 
that ought to be illuminated, which would have been a very 
useless expense. 


4 
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Unpemocratic.—The Boston Post thinks that to keep up the 
titles of “ His Excellency” and “ His Honor,” would be just as 
bad as to propose new titles on the President. They confer no 
real honor. They are but a piece of vanity ; while they serve in 
fact, to detract from the simplicity and diminish the truc dignity 
of the office and the man. 
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Tue Crescent Ciry.—The area of the city of New Orleans 
will hardly fall short of forty square miles, and is double that of 
New York. The population.of New Orleans, in the business 
senson, is estimated at not less than 175,000, whilst there is room 
for two millions, 


PersoNat.—Mrs. Bonaparte, the first wife of Jerome Bona- 
parte, and who was a Miss Patterson, of Baltimore, still resides 
in that city. She is about seventy years of ago, very sprightly, 
and immensely rich. 
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InpustTR1AL.—The fifty thousand shoemakers of Massachusetts 
make, annually, four million pairs of boots, and eighteen million 
pairs of shoes ; the total value of the same being fifteen millions 
of dollars,’ 
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oF-Cawapa.—The sum of sixty thousand pounds 
has been voted by the Canadian Parliament to build houses of 
Parliament in Toronto. 
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Revenux.—The revenue of Peru is cight millions of dollars, 
of which five millions are derived from the salo of guano. 


Pong 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The Chinese pirates along the coast of California are numerous. 

Trade in California is somewhat depressed ; the business doing 
was consequently light. 

Sunday evening concerts are now given by Dodworth’s Band, at 
Castle Garden, New York. 

The Mormons in Utah are building a temple, which will far sur- 
pass in magnitude and splendor that of Nauvoo. 

John Dooley died in Williamsburg, New York, from injuries 
sustained by the explosion of a camphene lamp. 

One hundred and ten consecutive representations of “ The 
Prophet,” have been given at Stockholm. 

Miss Hayes is on her way from California; but it is said she 
intends to return in a few months with an English opera troupe. 

There are at present, in Australia, dry goods enough to last the 
colony for the next six years, without another importation. 

The gallant style in which Father Gavazzi defended himself, the 
other day, at Montreal, from the attack of a mob, is the theme of 
general admiration. 

The population of Hoboken, according to the census just taken 
in getting up a new directory, is 5527—an increase of 1336 dur- 
ing the past year. 

Madame Sontag, it appears, will not sing in opera, in this city, 
during the summer. It is also said that she is $60,000 richer than 
she was when she arrived in the United States. 

Miss Martha H. Mowry, M. D., of Providence, Rhode Island, 
has been elected Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
and Children, in the Female Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

At the earnest request of the Emperor of China, the American, 
French, and English ships of war, in the Eastern waters, have 
undertaken to protect Nankin, Shanghai, and the mouths of the 
canals, against the rebels. - 

At Greenwood Cemetery, eighteen interments take place daily ; 
and passing the gateway, from morning till night, is a nearly un- 
broken line of funeral processions. During a small portion of the 
year the daily number of interments reaches twenty-five or thirty. 

The Chinese think that the inventor of ink was onc of the great- 
est men that ever lived; that he enjoys a blessed immortality, 
and is charged with keeping an account of the manner in which 
all ink is used here below, and for every abuse of it he records a 
black mark against the offender. 

The New Yorkers are taking measures to prevent encroachments 
upon their harbor. The depth of water and the flow of the tide 
has already been considerably abridged by the indiscriminate grants 
of the Common Council to build wharves and erect piers. State 
action is to be evoked to put a stop to the evil. 

There are engaged in London between three and four hundred 
Germans and Italians, a few Frenchmen, and one hundred Eng- 
lishmen, in the manufacture of bird-cages. It is calculated that 
each man makes two cages in a day, therefore seven hundred cages 
are made daily ; or, not including Sundays, 210,000 cages yearly. 

The old anecdote was literally verified, recently, by a traveller 
in Italy, who, being a very large person, sent the ‘“ commission- 
aire ” to secure two seats in the diligence, in order to have plenty 
of room ; on claiming the seats, he discovered, to his dismay, that 
the agent had appropriated one seat in the coupe below, and one 
in the pavilion on top. : 


Items. 


At a recent bull-fight in Madrid, not fewer than eleven horses 
were killed. 

A young man in England was recently fined £5 for kissing a 
lady in a railroad car. 

The value of the collection of paintings left by the late Mr. 
Turner, R. A., is estimated at 200,000/. ~ 


The London omnibusses pay to the government from 300,000/. 
to 400,000/. per annum in duty, licenses and taxes; and employ 
five thousand persons. 

The sum now actually received as rent for a portion of the 
manor of Kensington is twice as much as was paid for the fee- 
simple by the father of the present holder. 

Liverpool is the first port in the world ; in 1850, the tonnage of 
the shipping therein was 3,786,000, while London in the same 
year was but 3,280,000 tons. 


A trial of interest recently occurred in Paris, on an indictment 
of an auxiliary surgeon of one of the hospitals, for homicide com- 
mitted in the exhibition of chloroform. 


The London anniversaries, this year, were attended by a large 
number of pickpockets, who levied contributions upon the multi- 
tude, with remarkable success. 

The Irish papers announce the recent death of Mrs. Mary 
Power, widow of J. Power, Esq., and aunt of the late Hon. R. L. 
Shiel, at Cork, at the advanced age of 116 years. 


A despatch received at Paris from Constantinople, dated May 
19th, states that the Russian troops were recciving reinforcements, 
and the aspect of affairs was considered very critical. 

In Ireland, 1315/. have been subscribed to the Moore Testimo- 
nial. <A bronze figure of the poet, on a pedestal, is to be placed 
close to Trinity College, Dublin, whgre Moore was educated. 

A Liverpool hotel-keeper advertises that he has engaged “the 
tallest and finest woman in the world” as assistant at his estab- 
lishment. The lady is Mrs. Macdonald, “the North Highland 
giantess.” 

There exists altogether only sixty-seven species of pouch-bear- 
ing animals; and of those, forty-three are peculiar to Australia, 
and the rest—with two or three exceptions in America—are con- 
fined to New Guinea and the islands lying to the northward of 
New Holland. 

The Bavarian police have been instructed to arrest all persons 
who are found with Calabrian broad-brimmed hats. Large num- 
bers of young men have, in consequence, been arrested and taken 
to the stations, but they were subseyuently liberated, though the 
police retained their hats. 

An English paper says that Austria is in a very difficult position 
just now. If she supports Russia, the possessor of the linah 
mouths of the Danube, she must give great offence to her German 
allies. If she resists Russian pretensions in the East, the rela- 
tions between the two powers must naturally be weakened. " 

A weeping willow, of large size, grown from a cutting of the 
willow which overhangs Napoleon’s tomb at St, Helena, and 
which was taken to France, in 1840, by the Prince de Joinville, 
has been presented to ye emperor of the French, by M. Mon- 
neaux, & nurseryman, © onlignon. It has been placed in the 
garden of the palace of St. Cloud. 


Foreign 
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Sands of Gold. 


.... Bread and salt never quarrel.—Russian Proverb. 

.--. To gain a law suit, alas! is to acquire a hen and to lose a 
cow !—Chinese Proverb. 

.--. In order to do great things, it is necessary to live as if one 
was never to die.— Vauvenarques. 

.... There are wounds of self-love which one does not confess 
to one’s dearest friends.—A. Petiet. 

.... No age, sex, or condition, is above or below the absolute 
necessity of modesty ; but without it, one is vastly beneath the 
rank of man.—Barton. 

.... Every one has before his eyes an end which he pursues till 
death ; but for many that end is a feather which they blow before 
them in the air.— Nicoll. 

.... That which causes us to think is dear to us, as everything 
which gives an even imperceptible impulse to our faculties is agree- 
able.—Lavater. 

.--. Misfortune has in it at least this good, that it corrects all 
those little passions which agitate the idle and corrupted.—Mad- 

iselle de L’ Espinasse. 

..-. The knowledge which we have acquired ought not to re- 
semble a great shop without order, and without an inventory ; we 
ought to know what we possess, and be able to make it serve us 
in need.—Leibnitz. 

.... Let your wit rather serve you for a buckler to defend 
yourself, by a handsome reply, than the sword to wound others, 
though with ever so facetious reproach ; remembering that a word 
cuts deeper than a sharper weapon, and the wound it makes is 
longer curing.—Osborn. 


Joker's Budget. 


Life is now supposed to decrease in about the same proportion 
that railroads increase. 

Why is a man charged with a crime like types? 
should not be locked up till the matter is well proved. 

There is a man in Jersey so lazy that he has an artist, hired by _ 
the month, to draw his breath with a lead pencil. 

Why should potatoes grow better than any other vegetable ? 
Bcc wse they have got eyes to see what they are doing. 

Bill, on his wife, could not bestow one tear of sorrow when she 
died ; her life had made so many flow, that all the briny fount 
was dried ! 

Mrs. Partington recently crossed the East River ina storm, 
which caused her to feel very qualmish. In describing it, she said 
jt was a very sic transit. 

Vermonters live to a great age, as is well known. There are 
two men up there so old that they have forgotten who they are, 
and there are no neighbors living who can remember. 

Lost !—A small lady’s watch with a white face ; also, two ivory 
young ladies’ work-boxes. A mahogany gentleman’s dressing 
case and a small pony, belonging to a young lady with a silver 
mane and tail. 

Lately a gentleman sat down to write a deed, and began with : 
“ Know one woman by these presents.” ‘ You are wrong,” said 
a bystander ; “it ought to be ‘know all men.’” “ Very well,” 
answered the other, “if one woman knows it, all men will, of 
course.” 


Because he 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUMES L, IL, IIL, AND IV.—BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., III., and IV. of the Prcrorntat Drawme-Room 
Companion, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, and illumined 
sides, forming superb and most attractive lor ornaments in the shape of a 
series of books of between Four anp Five Hunprep Paces zacu, and each 
Volume containing nearly One THousanp Eneravines of Men, Manners, and 
current Events all over the world; of Scenery in all parts of the Globe; of 
famous Cities and beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of fine 
Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instruc- 
tive subjects; with ILLumuvep Tirie-Paces AND Iypexes of great beauty and 
artistic excellence, and forming very brilliant frontispieces to the volumes. 

Besides the many Illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original Tales, Sketches, Poems, and Novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current News Record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future refi and p t enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to Reading Matter and Illustrations. 

For sale at the Publication Office, by our Wholesale Agents. and at all the 
Periodical Depots throughout the Union. One volume, $3 00; two volumes, 
$5 00; three volumes, $7 00; and four volumes, $9 00. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 
Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. “fn politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of an immoral nature will ever be 
admitted into its columns; t making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE.~ 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 


present the greatest possible amount of sntelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 
for the instruction and amusement of the general reader An unrivalled corps 


of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


ORIGINAL PAPBR, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly in 
the Union, 


with the exception of Gizason 
TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


‘One copy of the Frac or ovr Untox, and one copy of Gixason’s PicTORIAL 
vance. 


*,°* The FLAG can be obtained at any of he newspaper depots in the United 
and of newspaper carriers, at FOUR CENTS per single copy. 
F. GLEASON, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
Comwen or Taxwoxr axp Srasers, Bostow, Maas.’ 
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JULY. 

The month of Julius with soistitial fire, 

Red as the garment which the Cesar wore, 
When smote the blade of Brutus in bis dire 

Ingratitude, and Pompey’s statue bore 

The rubric of revenge—-July comes o'er 
The ripening plain with Ceres’ blessings rife, 

Earth feels the sunshine in her bosom’s core, 
And every germ receives redoubled life. 

Shumbers the toiled Sun in his glorious car, 
Now that the summit of his path is won, 

And genially shines out the Evening Star, 
————s on our sphere her benizon! 

may it fall from Heaven’s all-bounteous cope, 
As Seraph’s smile upon the wings of Hope. 


Hail to thee, glowing month! whose swarthy brow 
Views with anxiety the surging plain 
Whence spring the golden treasures of the plough, 
The waving gold of Nature’s fair domain. 
Honored thou art for trophies of the main, 
Of flood and field: yet nobler burns the crown 
Wreathed by the hands of Peace without a stain, 
And never blighted by a tyrant’s frown. 
The dark clouds vanish from our suffering isles, 
The smile of Plenty mantles o’er the earth. 
No speck of shame our peaceful flag defiles. 
Erave month! fill up the measure of our mirth! 
Let Ceres’ sickle, rusted late by grief, 
Reap her fair recompence—the abundant sheaf. 


THE VATICAN. 

The word “ Vatican” is often used, but 
there are many who do not understand its 
import. The term refers to a collection of 
buildings on one of the seven hills of Rome, 
which covered a space of. twelve hundred 
feet in length and one thousand in breadth. 
It is built on the spot once occupied by the 
garden of the cruel Nero. It owes its origin 
to the Bishop of Rome, who,.in the early 
part of the sixth century, erected an humble 
residence on its site. About the year 1150, 
Pope Eugenius rebuilt it on a magnificent 
scale. Innocent II., a few years afterwards, 
gave it up as a lodging to Peter II., King 
of Arragon. In 1305, Clement V., at the 
instigation of the king of France, removed 
the Papal See from Rome to Avignon, when 
the Vatican remained in a condition of ob- 
scurity and neglect for more than seventy 
years. But soon after the return of the 

ntifical court at Rome, an event which 

ad been so earnestly prayed for by the poor 
Petrarch, and which finally took place in 
1376, the Vatican was put into a state of 
repair, again enlarged, and it was thencefor- 
ward considered as the regular palace and 
residence of the Popes, who, one after the 
other, added fresh buildings to it, and grad- 
ually enriched it with antiquities, statues, 
pictures and books, until it became the rich- 
est depository in the world. The library of 
the Vatican originated fourteen hundred 
years ago. It contains 40,000 manuscripts. 


VIEW OF HUDSON RIVER, FROM ELYSIAN FIELDS, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


THE ELYSIAN FIELDS. 
The illustration given below 

a portion of the charmi cong: Se the 
Hudson River, the Elysian Fields, Hoboken, 
New Jersey. It is one of the chief places of 
ublic resort in summer, on account of its 
tiful scenery, shady walks, and cool, 
refreshing breezes; also, for the yeatous 
amusements the place affords to -wile away 
afew hours. In foregrpund is the rep- 
resentation of a tilt, for the accommodation 
of those who wish to enjoy such recreation. 
The view around the field is extremely 
pretty, from whatever point it may be seen ; 
and would well repay the enthusiastic mind 
for the short time occupied in promenading 
the walks towards the close of a cool after- 


noon. Our scene is taken at this hour—the 


iod immediately ding sunset—when 
river ite best, when the 
busy crafts, now in sunshine and now in 
shadow, are combining, as it were, to form a 
for the artist's pencil. There are 
w spots on either bank of the Hudson from 
whence the view can be seen to better ad- 
vantage than from the Elysian Fields, Ho- 
boken, from whence we may boast to the 
traveller of the extraordinary loveliness of 
American scenery. True, in this section of 
the river’s course, there is not so eneh of 
the d and imposing as the traveller wi 
find “higher up what is termed the 
highlands ; but for soft, poetic and peaceful 
loveliness, the river should be viewed in its 
broad and picturesque course in this neigh 
borhood. Few rivers, if we except the Mi 
sissippi, float upon their bosoms a more pic- 
turesque variety of craft than the Hudson 
—from the long, ark-like canal freight boats 
to those floating palaces celebrated all over 
the world for speed and elegance—the Hud- 
son steamboats. Our countrymen appreci- 
ate the beauty of the noble river, and at all 
available seasons it is a thoreughfare-that 
enjoys almost an incalculable amount of 
travel. Our own advice to travellers who 
are here for the first time, is to ascend the 
river by day, and to select a moonlight night 
to descend it. You will thus view its glori- 
ous scenery under both phases, the latter, 
perhaps, the most desirable. People who 
ave travelled pretty thoroughly abroad, of 
large experience and undoubted taste, do 
not hesitate to give to our Hudson River the 
preference, in point of scenery, to anythi 
except the Rhine ; and portions of it, too, it 
is unequivocally acknowledged, even rival 
that queen of beautiful rivers. That portion 
of the Hudson known as the Palisades or 
Highlands is beautiful beyond comparison. 
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